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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
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the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
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The 
Has and is training Medical 
Missionaries for all 
Denominations. 

In 112 years it has sent to the field 350 fully 
trained men and women. 
There are 60 on active service at the present 
time. ‘ 
This year there will be 18 young men and 
women in training. 
It provides Bursaries to assist students in 
their Medical Training. 
It has a Hospital in Nazareth and another 
in Damascus. 
It depends entirely on Legacies, Gifts and 
Donations. 
It collects and sells used foreign stamps. 
Please send us some. 
Send for our leaflets, “*A World Wide Service’’, 
“* Nazareth” and “ Damascus ”’. 


Speakers for meetings can be arranged. 
Donations are urgently required. Have you 
sent yours to :-— 


The Secretary, 
56 GEORGE SQ., EDINBURGH, 8 

















HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and 
Pakistan, is a research and training 
centre for workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and 
English. Facilities are provided for the 
study of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, 
Musalmani Gujerati, and Musalmani 
Tamil, in addition to Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1953 have 
been given in Southern, Central and 
Western India, and West Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh wil! 
cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., InDIa. 
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Where untilled soil tells of malaria 


While world population mounts, food production lags behind. Yet crops 
could be abundantly increased in many areas if malaria were effectively 
controlled. Encouraging reports on ‘ Daraprim’ suggest that this new drug 
can play a major part in eradicating the disease. Highly potent, tasteless, 
virtually non-toxic, ‘Daraprim’ has proved an excellent suppressant in a 
weekly dosage of 25 mgm. It is issued as compressed products of 25 mgm., 
in packs of 6, 30 and 1000. 
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PYRIMETHAMINE 
Issued in France and the French Empire as ‘ Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 
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Professor Boardman traces the ideology 1 


of the rebellion to a compound of re- 
ligious elements. Through contact 
with Christian tracts and an American 
missionary, Hung Hsiu-Ch’uan, leader 
of the rebellion, found motivation for 
the uprising. Parts of the Old and 
New Testaments were borrowed to 
enhance the authority of rebel leaders 
and their ‘‘ Heavenly Kingdom of Great 
Peace '’, while the gentler teachings of 
Christianity were ignored. 
200 pages. $2.00 | 
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By Dhirendra Mohan Datta 


Datta presents in English to the 
pcan orld the life and the philo- | 
sophy of Gandhi and shows the im- 
portance of his ideals of truth, love, and | 
non-violence for the solution of the ' 
social and political problems of the 
present age. 


192 pages. $2.50 


The University of Wisconsin Press 
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| A Subscription to the 
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is a welcome gift lasting throughout the year. 
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THE BEST WAY TO 

KEEP UP-TO-DATE 

IN YOUR SUNDAY 

SCHOOL AND CHRIST- 

IAN YOUTH WORK IS 
TO READ 


The 
Sunday School 
Chronicle 





The Sunday School Chronicle is the weekly 
paper devoted to Sunday School and Christ- 
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NEWS! 


The British and Foreign Bible Society announce : 





—that the whole Bible is now translated into 164 languages 

—that the New Testament is available in 214 

—that some book or books exist in a further 440 and that each year a new 
translation appears in eight or ten languages 

—that translation or revision work is now going on in over 200 languages 
spread over the whole world 

—that in 1952 the Society was responsible for distributing five and a half 
million copies of the Scriptures 





BUT 


—this enterprise, which is basic to all missionary work, cannot be carried 
on so as to bring the books within the reach of the common people of 
the world without heavy subsidy. 


We need your help 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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We shall be pleased to receive enquiries for any type of badge. A: 
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on request. 
School Outfitting 
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at competitive prices. Our Self-Measurement Form scheme ensures 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1953 


EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


- ie necessity for a general election—the second in little more 
than six months—with which the Prime Minister answered 


| the ‘no confidence’ challenge in April suggests the element: of dis- 
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sension and unsettlement which besets the Japanese nation as it 
rebuilds. But though the election results gave no one party a clear 
majority, the heavy poll—seventy-four per cent of the electorate— 
and the issues on which many candidates won their seats show clearly 
where the people’s aims and preoccupations lie. Analysis of the 
returns reveals strong support for progressive economic programmes 
and a significant re-insistence on the closest possible adherence to 
the principle of disarmament set forth in the Constitution, though 
taking, perhaps, too little account of the deterioration which has 
come over the East Asian scene since that document was drawn up. 
A recent memorandum by the National Christian Council’s commis- 
sion on social problems, while recognizing the demands of the inter- 
national situation (which has in fact caused the Japanese defence 
forces to be increased), presses for military bases and manoeuvre 
grounds to be restricted to the minimum. 

The determination on the part of a highly disciplined nation to 
recover its position in the world and the manner in which it sets 
out to do so are of fundamental concern to the Christian Church, 
and a vital part of the Church’s task in a critical day is to use its 
small though distinctively influential forces to counterbalance 

ressure for material security with an emphasis on spiritual values. 

t is of note that in a country in which only one person in two 

hundred is a Christian, the Lower House of the Diet now contains 

thirteen Christians out of a total membership of 466. Disillusion 

and a loss of spiritual orientation, as a result of the abolition of State 

Shinto, stand out strongly in the picture; and the growth of new 
3 
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religious sects, many of them stemming from Shinto, must be taken 
into account. Communism, again, remains a force to be reckoned 
with: missionaries emphasize in particular its strength among Koreans 
in Japan, who number over half a million, and the Communist§. 
element in which is known to be closely allied with active and mobile§ 
Japanese Party members. Buddhism, as the majority religion of the 
country, steadily increases its impact, with much emphasis on 
festivals and the pomp of ceremonial; and Japanese Christian leaders 
as a whole are as realistic in estimating the attraction of the non- 
Christian faiths as they are apprehensive in their fears as to the effect, 
among the general public, oF foreign pressure for re-armament on 
the attitude to missionaries from overseas. 

None the less, impressions of prospects, in the year which marks 
the centenary of Commodore Perry’s penetration of the country, 
are optimistic in tone. Visitin oangiinn find evidence that the 
inner strength which upheld the churches in the war years stands 
it in good stead to-day. Evangelistic campaigns have been conducted 
in cities not previously visited, and have drawn impressively | 
crowds from all classes of the population. The response is especi 
marked among both urban and rural youth and among college} ® 
students. A fundamental study of their problems forms a prominent 
part of the programme of the Church, which recognizes the need, 
in particular, for a closer relationship with the college campuses, on 
which the Christian youth organizations have hitherto carried the 


main 5, age on e note in this connexion the student centres 


planned by the Lutheran and nee churches, the student 
evangelism peer being worked out by the student work 
committee of the Kyodan and the general emphasis on the need to 
make fuller provision in theological training for evangelism among 
young people. 

There is a constant reminder of the key position of the rurd 
areas in evangelism and of the task of the rural church: The ten 
thousand villages, still largely unreached by the Gospel, provide, it 
is stressed, the clue to the heart of Japan and to its spiritual roots, 
and in nan ae found < meee leaders of the future. Results of 
the ‘twenty-five-year rural church community extension programme’, 
set up five years ago, include the establishment of a national rurd 
service and training centre at Hino, twenty-five miles from Tokyo,| ° 
and the opening of two out of the five rural centres envi in the 
programme. Farmers’ gospel schools have also met with a good 
response. At a rural youth conference held in August at Hino fifty 
young Christian farmers discussed the task of rural evangelism. 

In a country, again, in which the solidarity of family life suffered onye 
much disruption in the war years, concern for its consolidation and d of 
for emphasis on the home is widely voiced in Christian circles. The 
needs of Christian women in the rural areas, and in those in whic 
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the pioneer church has newly taken root, are much in mind; and 
the provision for them, as Christians, of facilities for further instruc- 
tion stands high in the ‘Christian home’ programme. 

The Christian schools, which total, according to the latest figures 
issued, seventy-two, with an enrolment of 103,000 students, play an 
increasingly important rdle in the Church’s life. Problems common 
to the Christian schools in many other countries are conspicuous in 
Japan: the relatively small proportion—often less than fifty per cent 
—of practising Christians on the teaching staff; the difficulty of 
ensuring integral expression of the Faith throughout a school’s 
my life; the limitation of choice in staff 9 eganeer because of 
inadequate funds; the competing, and often higher, academic attrac- 
tions of the State schools. Yet, as writers in recent issues of the 
japan Christian Quarterly insist, the Christian schools, while the 
must make their way in a strongly non-Christian climate—‘a Aim: 4 
ordeal for the Christian germ’, as one writer puts it—contribute 
long-standing experience in the teaching of independent and free 

uiry and in the direct presentation of the democratic living for 
which Japan now strives. At all levels a more central emphasis is 

on basic Christian teaching and on the need to form strong 
between the students and the life and work of the local Christian 
congregations. A broadening of student government, increased pro- 
vision for residential student life, a more central focus on the college 
chapel are all put forward as essential in Christian education to-day. 
It is significant that planning does not look towards increasing the 
number of students in a particular institution, but rather the reverse. 
Part of the ‘pilot plan’, for instance, worked out at the Meiji Gakuin 
School, Tokyo, is a reduction in the number of pupils to provide for 
one teacher to every fifteen boys, and thus to ensure close personal 
contact in all aspects of the school’s life. It is fitting here to record 
the death of a noted Christian teacher, Miss Michi Kawai. 

The Japanese International Christian University received its 


+} charter from the Government in January; and in April, 199 members 


of a student body which is ultimately to total one thousand (including 
four hundred post-graduate students) were reported to be in resid- 


» | ence on the Mitaka campus. More recent arrivals include five Chinese 


s. The 
. which 


from Hongkong, on scholarships provided by the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China. Earlier surveys have recorded the open- 
ing of faculties as they come into being. We note here the organization 
of three graduate research institutes, in rural welfare, nutritions and 
education. A one-year t of $8000 by the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Cambridge, Mass., is being used to pay the salary of a 
Professor of Chinese History and for the purchase of books in the 
field of oriental civilization. Other significant developments on the 
campus include the formation of an advisory committee for religion 
and life programme, which, like the rest of the faculty memberships, 
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is international in its composition and which will have much to do 
with een, the activities of the university church. 

Christian literature developments include the publication of the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke in the colloquial language, and 
Scripture distribution in the coastal district of Hokuriku, a region 
of strongly Buddhist tradition. The theological literature committee 
of the National Christian Council has in process of publication 4 
‘Christian Classical Series’, to include works from the primitive, 
medieval and modern eras. A ‘Christian Writers’ Association’ has 
also been formed. 

In the Christian medical field we note the re-establishment in 
Tokyo, though still not in its own permanent buildings, of St Luke's 
International Medical Centre, of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
and the purchase by the Southern Baptist mission of a four-storey 
building in Kyoto for conversion into a hospital. 

Among National Christian Council developments are the creation 
of a commission on the oecumenical movement and of another on 
reunion; the merging of the former Japan Council of Christian 
Education with the National Christian Council, as the Church School 
Department, and the launching of a monthly journal for use in 
connexion with the ‘training of lay workers. 

scale ventures in evangelism, aiming at the enlistment of 
all Christian forces, are closely related to plans for the celebration, 
in 1959, of the centenary of the coming of non-Roman Catholic 
missions to Japan. Under the leadership of the National Christian 
Council, a ‘centenary campaign’ is being conducted in two stages: 
April 1953 to March 1956, and April 1956 to October 1959 (a cam- 
paign which, we note, is to include in several areas evangelistic 
meetings for the blind). Evidence of vitality and outreach, which 
should bring much strength to the campaign, is to be found in 
various directions: in the launching by the Kyodan of a ‘Home 
Missions Society’, to strengthen the evangelistic spirit in the local 
churches; the initiation by the Episcopal Church, at a convention 
in August, of a laymen’s missionary movement; the penetration of 
American Bible Society colporteurs to Rishiri and Rebun (north- 
east of the island of Hokkaido), to which no Christian approach had 
hitherto been made; the departure of two Japanese priests of the 
E ms 9s Church to work in the Hawaian parish of the Episcopal 
Chu in Okinawa; and the holding, in August, of a world con 
on evangelism, at the end of which sixty teams of evangelists from 
twenty nations left for 250 cities, towns and villages in Japan. In 
September, 2300 delegates attended a conference on the mission of 
the Church, > et 6 the Kyodan, in relation to the centenary 
campaign, and planned a vigorous advance in all spheres of the 
Sey task and in the promotion of co-operation among the 
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SURVEY——-KOREA 


KOREA 


The relentless prosecution of the war has dominated the scene 
over the greater part of the year, though interspersed with it from 
an early date, and bringing intermittent hope of the conclusion of 
hostilities, have been the efforts, fluctuating in their success, to 
renew discussions on the exchange of prisoners of war and to open 
negotiations for an armistice on terms acceptable to all. A first sign 
of détente came at the end of March, when the north Korean leaders 
agreed to look again at the prisoners-of-war issue and shortly after- 
wards armistice negotiations were resumed as well. April brought 
the release of the first group of civilian prisoners from north Korea, 
among them the surviving missionaries—the Anglican Bishop in 
Korea (the Right Rev. A. C. Cooper), Commissioner Lord, of the 
Salvation Army, and Father Quinlan, of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Negotiations which eventuated in the armistice finally signed at 
the end of July met with sharp opposition from the south Koreans, 
at the instigation of President Syngman Rhee, who professed to find 
in the terms no guarantee that the country would be unified, the 
Chinese expelled or the north disarmed, and who threatened to 
continue the war on his own. Though his attitude has been criticized 
as high-handed, there is evidence that it reflects an anxiety prevailing 
among south Koreans generally, and one already voiced some months 
earlier in Christian quarters, in particular in the statement addressed 
by a special committee of Presbyterian, Methodist, Roman Catholic, 
Church of Christ, Holiness Church and Salvation Army leaders to 
President Eisenhower urging, among other points, the retention of 
United States forces in Korea ‘until our Korean armed forces are 
strong enough to resist future invasion and to maintain the security 
of our land’. The manner, subsequently, in which prisoners of war 
were exchanged and guaranteed full asylum where change of political 
conviction required it gave high hopes of harmonious settlement, 
though sharp controversy over procedure in the ‘explanation centres’ 
brings renewed tension as we write; and disagreement regarding the 
composition of the proposed political conference has slowed proceed- 
ings down. A general sense of relief, however, typified especially by 
the home-going of men who have suffered long and tedious captivity 
and in the north, it is now evident, much hardship and persistent 
‘indoctrination’, characterized the later months of the year. 

The cessation of hostilities has still further accelerated the recon- 
struction which has been going steadily forward in faith amid all the 
uncertainty and dislocation of the war years. North and south Korea 
alike have suffered the well-nigh total destruction of their means of 
livelihood, and the means, moreover, of maintaining the inter- 
dependence between the two regions on which the establishment of 
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good relations so largely hinges. North Korea, for example, has lost 
the power plants by which it supplied almost all the electricity re. 
quired in the south; and the south, from being a rice-growing area 
meeting the needs of the whole country and exporting on a la 
scale, has been obliged to import large quantities of food. The 
revival of industrial and agricultural activity, including the important 
fisheries of the south, is therefore a first necessity. Unkra projects 
in south Korea for the current year, to a total of $70,000,000, include 
the importation of basic commodities and of machines for industries, 
the repair of power plants and harbours, the reconstruction and re. 
equipment of schools, laboratories and libraries. The main respon- 
sibility for the rehabilitation of the north, including the training of 
Korean technicians, has been assumed by U.S.S.R. 

Viewing the situation in terms of the men, women and children 
with whom the churches are primarily concerned, it is estimated 
that of the 21,000,000 people (over two-thirds of the total population) 
now in south Korea, one in three is a refugee. No less than half a 
million homes are reported to have been destroyed and 80,000 
children have become separated from their parents. It is, indeed, 
the restoration of family life that forms one of the first essentials in 
the rehabilitation task. 

Those now engaged, whether for churches and missionary 
societies or on behalf of United Nations projects, in promoting 
immediate measures of relief voice a common impression of the 
courage and resilience of the Korean people themselves and of their 
readiness to see in the situation that confronts them a challenge to 
rebuild according to their own vision and purpose. In striking con- 
firmation of that mood, moreover, are the reports of the strength 
of the churches and of the influence of leading Christians in public 
life. Material assistance, it is fully recognized, will require to be 
forthcoming for many years to come; and much of the work of 
mission boards in the days immediately ahead must inevitably be 
related to practical reconstruction. Instances of this fact may be seen 
in such initiatives as that of the Society of Friends in sending an 
international team of workers to help restore the hospital at Kunsan, 
a west-coast port, to its full activity; in the many projects for enabli 
refugees, both those in the camps and those in the more isola 
‘colonies’ which have sprung up and to which little regular material 
aid has penetrated, to equip themselves for a constructive livelihood; 
and in the reopening of schools to meet the insistent demands of the 
Korean people for education. Ventures in all those directions make 
headway as personnel and material become available. But it is the 
spiritual vitality of the churches, their constancy in prayer, Bible 
study and Sunday observance, their readiness for instruction in the 
Faith and their sense of outreach to unevangelized areas, that cause 
missionaries to see in Korea a land which may well become the heart 
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of evangelistic fervour in East Asia if fellow-workers are forthcoming 
in adequate numbers from abroad. 


THE PEopLe’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Reports from China strike a now familiar note and suggest in 
general an acceleration of the pace at which the People’s Republic 
strives towards its goal. Systematic indoctrination in Communist 
principles, beginning with children at an early age, and their en- 
couragement to denounce, among their closest kin, evidence of 
disloyalty to the party creed, go consistently on; and mass trials and 
the exaction of confessions from those regarded as inadequately con- 
verted to the régime remain a monotonously regular feature of daily 
life. Critics of China with first-hand experience of conditions are 
ready to concede the marked degree of progress in the reform of the 
country’s economy that has been achieved. They recognize, too, that 
much of the discontent which has been noted over wide sections of 
the population may fairly be attributed to impatience with the 
country’s prolonged participation in the Korean war, and with the 
resultant increase in already over-burdening taxation. Honest com- 
parison is also made with life under the preceding régime and with 
conditions for the common people, in many material respects, then 
and now. The strictness with which party discipline is maintained, 
and the care with which people are ‘screened’ before admission to 
party membership, are noted for their positive value to the country’s 
morale. On the other hand the cost, in terms of human toil, at which 
reconstruction has been achieved, and the apparently callous dis- 
regard for human life with which ‘liquidation’ measures are applied 
have evoked sad and outspoken comment from home-coming mission- 
aries. Land reform proceeds apace: many thousand land- and 
property-owners are aa to have been killed or drafted to 
reformative labour’; at best they have suffered confiscation of their 
property and the imposition of heavy fines; the peasants to whom 
the land is redistributed have little sense of personal satisfaction, in 
the light of the collectivization and State ownership at which the 
reform is ultimately aimed; and a general regret is to be heard at the 
disappearance of the healthy element of private enterprise traditional 
to China and, especially among Chinese scholars, at the widespread 
disruption of the harmony that has run for centuries through the 
country’s life. A feature of the past year has been the speeding-up 
of the development of the heavy industries, with considerable assist- 
ance, technical and financial, from U.S.S.R., as a stage in the trans- 
formation of China into a manufacturing power. 

The effects of the situation on the life of the Christian Church 
are to be seen most clearly in the continued amalgamation of those 
of its institutions which have not been closed down: Ginling and 
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Nanking Universities, for instance, have been amalgamated and re. 
divided into eight branch colleges; and a similar process has taken 
se among the Christian universities in Shanghai In Peking a 
arge educational centre is being established, which will, it is under- 
stood, absorb Yenching and Tsing Hua. A particularly notable 
development is the opening (in November 1952) of a united theo- 
logical seminary, Chin Ling, on the campus of Nanking theological 
seminary, in which eleven east China seminaries have agreed to join 
and in which fourteen churches are in fact represented in an inter- 
denominational structure which is a new and stimulating experience 
to many of the students. The seminary has been established on the 
initiative of the “Three Self Reform Movement of the Christian 
Church’, largely for the purpose, it is understood, of training pastors 
and other leaders for that movement, with the Rev. Ting Kuang- 
hsun, formerly of the World’s Student Christian Federation, as its 
resident, and Dr Y. T. Wu as chairman of its board of directors, 
t is therefore closely associated with the element in the Church 
which is most ready to adjust itself to Communist demands, though 
its president claims, in a recent article in China Monthly Review, 
that the seminary and the Church as a whole enjoy full freedom. 

Many of the Christian middle schools have been taken over by 
the Government, and are very generally designated by numbers 
instead of by the commemorative names which many of them 
formerly bore. By tradition a lively source of Christian leadership, 
reports indicate instances of marked spiritual vitality and of eagerness 
for Bible study persisting in the schools to-day. 

Christian medical colleges, for their part, where they have not 
suffered extinction, have, again, been merged with other institutions 
and are obliged, in carrying out the government health programme, 
to accommodate larger numbers of students in shorter, less thorough 
courses than Caabaiven, and thus to take part in what may of neces- 
sity produce a generation of inadequately qualified doctors and 
nurses. Long working hours and the allocation of time to political 
study, pas required of hospital staffs, leave little leisure for keep- 
ing abreast of progress in medical knowledge. 

Missionaries coming out of China insist that, in spite of much 
restriction on its movements and amid all the demands of political 
discipline on the time and energies of individual Christians, the 
Church is alive and perceptibly growing. It is true that little oppor- 
tunity presents itself for evangelistic witness outside a church’s own 
buildings; and that the common planning and consultation which 
formerly centred in the National Christian Council have been largely 
lost through the displacement of that organization by the “Three 
Selves Committee’. Financial support, moreover, remains hazardous, 
in churches formerly dependent to a large extent on the stratum of 
the people which has suffered most heavily from the breaking up of 
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private enterprise; and church attendance is reported to be fluctu- 
ating and irregular in areas most severely affected by land reform. 
But comparisons of church life drawn, for instance, from Shanghai, 
Peking and Canton indicate a steady maintenance of congregations, 
especially in churches where the sermons are centred on the Gospel 
and avoid a political tone. There is evidence of a weariness with 
propaganda and of a thirst for something deeper, and several reports 
agree that new converts are even now coming in, declaring that it 
is only in the Christian Faith and in the Bible that they find peace 
and certainty. Bible distribution, from stocks available at centres 
from Mukden to Canton, has continued with little hindrance. 

Reports agree that active, large-scale persecution of non-Roman 
Catholic churches is no longer taking place, though the arrest and 
imprisonment of individual Christian workers and the frequent 

sal on the part of government authorities to answer enquiries 
as to their fate are all too commonly experienced. In Communist 
circles the view still largely prevails that, given time, the Church 
will die of its own baw Missionary counsels reveal a general 
admission that the vulnerable point lies, for many denominations, 
in the lack of a church-centred, instructed community; and the 
judgment ‘a strong Christian movement but a weak Church’ has been 
taken widely to heart. Chinese Christians, recognizing their churches’ 
weaknesses in the past, urge their fellow-Christians outside China to 
‘take a long view’ and to uphold them in their prayers. ‘A churchman’, 
one China missionary recently wrote, ‘is ever in peril’; and the 
willingness evident among many Chinese Christians to live danger- 
ously and to suffer gives strength to the conviction of many who 
come away that the Church in China will survive. 


FORMOSA 


The element of precariousness which colours the political 
situation in Formosa was somewhat enhanced early in the year by 
the American Government’s decision to deneutralize the island; but 
the work of the Church, among the greatest concentration of Chinese 
outside the mainland, seems indeed to gather force from familiarity 
with a climate of constant uncertainty. Conditions are undoubtedly 
healthy within the Church, which in both north and south Formosa 
is approaching complete self-support. The theological colleges are 
full to capacity in both areas; a é inese Bible School has over forty 
students and one for aborigines has enrolled a hundred. 

The movement among the aboriginal tribes into the Christian 
Church, traced in earlier surveys from its first beginnings in the 
war years (in the absence of any missionary contact) makes impressive 
at oma the thirty churches established by 1951 have increased to 
140 and new churches are reported to be going up at the rate of 
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one a week. A main difficulty is that of training pastors to work 
among the converts in their own, mutually unintelligible languages, 
with Japanese, the intermediate language, now forbidden. A group 
of serving missionaries are engaged in a study of tribal languages, 
with a view to translating the Scriptures into them. 

The language problem also presents itself in relation to the influx 
of China missionaries from the mainland, the majority of whom 
8 Mandarin, instead of Amoy, which is the tongue of nearly all 

e permanent Chinese population; and the necessity for incoming 
missionaries to learn Amoy is stressed. The deployment and con- 
structive use of these missionaries is the subject of much planning 
and discussion; and further concern on the part of the Presbyterian 
churches in Canada and England, through whom, on the human 
side, the Formosan church has come into being, has been voiced 
at the entry of competing denominations. Recognizing the tremen- 
dous challenge still confronting a country in which baptized Protestant 
church members number 70,000 in a total population of 8,000,000, 
the Joint Council of English and Canadian Presbyterian Missions 
has expressed its doubts as to the wisdom of ‘multiplying denomina- 
tions further’, and its welcome, as a Presbyterian body, to ‘those of 
like Reformed faith and practice’ to work within the framework of 
the Formosan church. 

The plans of the United Board for Christian Colleges in China to 
establish a Christian college in Formosa have reached the stage of 
organizing a preparatory committee, with Dr Han Lih-wu as chair- 
man, and o aati a site near Taichung. Strong evangelistic 
outreach has been apparent: a vigorous campaign has been conducted 
within the churches in the Pescadore Islands; work among the 
Hakka people has been extended to those living in the south of 
Formosa; and the west coast of the island, with its poor, sickly, 
superstitious population, is regarded as perhaps the most difficult 
and demanding area of all. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


AN area ringed round with Communist pressure and one which 
at the same time has given asylum to a great number of 
Chinese intellectuals from the mainland (over thirty thousand of 
them, for example, in HONGKONG), South-east Asia becomes a field 
in which missionary energies and resources are increasingly concen- 
trated. The greater number of China missionaries who have re- 
mained in oversea service have been appointed to countries in this 
area (though others have gone to radically different fields where no 
Chinese population exists). South-east Asia benefits generously from 
the decision of the United Board for China Colleges to continue its 
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current programmes, which include commitments in HONGKONG, 
Maaya and InpongsiA. The Board’s literature programme, launched 
towards the end of 1952, has taken the form of the production of 
articles, in Chinese, on vital issues of the day, which have been 
accepted by editors in all countries of South-east Asia (as well as in 
ForMosA and the PHILIPPINEs). Current commitments of the Nan- 
king Seminary Board of Founders for work outside China: include 
ts to theological schools in HONGKONG, ‘THAILAND, MALAYA and 
Sonera: Chung Chi College, Hongkong, established largely on 
the initiative of the Bishop of Hongkong and jointly sponsored by 
the Asia Christian Colleges Association, of Great Britain, and the 
United Board for China Colleges, New York, now accommodates 
50 refugee students, at present distributed over three centres. 
partments recently opened provide instruction in elementary 
industrial chemistry, physics and, meeting a need not provided for 
elsewhere in Hongkong at college level, religious education. 

The Council on Christian Literature for Oversea Chinese, also 
established in Hongkong, with a largely Chinese staff, is estimated to 
be producing literature at the average rate of eleven titles a month. 
Though the needs of South-east Asia’s numerous Chinese communi- 
ties make special demands upon the Council’s resources, it is con- 
stantly forging links with a wider field which the retiring Secretary, 
the Rev. Frank Short, describes as reaching from India to Dutch 
Guiana, and which includes Chinese communities as far afield as 
Mauritius and New Zealand. Mr Short has been succeeded, upon 
his appointment to the secretariat of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, by the Rev. H. W. Spillett, a China missiona 
seconded for the purpose re the Baptist Missionary Society, whic 
has also released another China missionary, the Rev. James Sutton, 
to work with the Malaya Christian Council on literature distribution 
and in close co-operation with the Council in Hongkong. 

With the conclusion of an armistice in Korea, active Communist 
warfare in Asia centres in INDO-CHINA and in fact, with the invasion 
of Laos in April, penetrated further into the region; for though the 
Laos offensive ended as suddenly as it began, the positions won 
pengiened for the time being ways of communication between 
the Viet-Minh bases in Tongking not only with Cambodia, but with 
Yunnan and with the frontiers of Burma and Thailand as well. In 
the country as a whole, in spite of all the steadfastness displayed and 
the loyalty with which national forces acquit themselves, there is 
clearly to be discerned, among a8 ay impatient to realize independ- 
ence to the full, an element which, though non-Communist, tends 
none the less to regard the Viet-Minh movement as the champion 
of the nation’s liberation from the fetters of colonialism. 

Comment by Christian workers confirms the growth of a vigorous 
and thoughtful body of opinion, including rallsés—ex-rebels—-within 
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it, eager to play its part in public life, which was revealed in the 
municipal elections with which the year opened in Viet Nam; and 
the French Government’s continued control of such fundamental 
elements in the national life as trade, currency and press censorship 
has aggravated people eager for self-administration. Pressure for in- 
dependence came, again, from Cambodia, in June, in the shape of 
the King’s appeal to the French Prime Minister, which drew from 
Monsieur Laniel a ‘solemn declaration’ on the part of France to 
complete the independence of all three of the Associated States; and 
from Viet Nam in the form of a resolution passed by the National 
Congress in October. 

The recent devaluation of the Indo-China piastre has hit the 
work of the churches severely. Workers in Viet Nam reported in 
June a seventy per cent rise in prices which affected preachers’ 
allowances, wages, the cost of building materials, food and medical 
supplies. The army call-up, moreover, has reduced the supply of 
candidates for the ministry and of educated Christian leaders in 
general. Division of political opinion, for and against Viet-Minh, 
is also apparent within the Church’s ranks. None the less outreach, 
it is reported, is taking place, especially from the stronger cities: 
Hanoi, for instance, has two out-stations and Saigon two Gospel 
halls. A Christian orphanage, with a school attached to it, was com- 
ene in July. A particular need in each of the three districts of 

iet Nam—Tonkin, Annam and Cochin China—is for a good 
Protestant school. Evangelism makes slower headway in Cambodia, 
with its strongly Buddhist population, than in Viet Nam, and re- 
sponse is more readily won among the Animists. In Laos much of 
the Church’s energy is taken up with consolidating the movement 
of the tribes into Christianity, recorded in earlier surveys. The 
Viet-Minh invasion caused some temporary immobilization here and 
there, but on the whole the Church grows from firm foundations. 

The latest (1952) figures for Bible circulation suggest a healthy 
situation, comparable to that of the pre-war years. There are thirty- 
two Bible depéts in Viet Nam and plans are in hand to open one in 
Cambodia. The Bible has recently been published in Cambodian. 

Proximity to Communist unrest, with the constant danger of 
infiltration, is to some extent responsible for the increase in the 
restrictions imposed upon Chinese residents in THAILAND, though, 
as the largest foreign group in the country, and one exercising con- 
siderable control over trade, they have for long been subject to 
discrimination by the Thai authorities. Some deterioration in Chinese- 
Thai relations, therefore, contributes to the background to-day. 

Response to and in some instances, indeed, a seeking out of the 
Christian mission is apparent in several fields. An approach by the 
oes of Sam Yek, a market town in the Nakon Pathom region, has 
ed the Disciples of Christ mission to establish a school, church, 
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clinic and residences, on a site for the purchase of which government 

ission was readily accorded, to meet the needs of some eight 
thousand children for whom no education has been available beyond 
the fourth grade. There are challenging opportunities in this same 
area for work among both the Buddhists and the Animists. The 
China Inland Mission begins to meet with good results in its approach 
to the tribal hill country in the north-west and to find less hostility 
in villages where a first rebuff had been encountered. Leaders of 
the Lisu and Lahu tribes in the Bantak district of north Thailand 
have asked for the Gospel to be brought to them, though work 
already begun among the Miao in that region at present occupies 
all available workers. Plans to follow up the penetration of the region 
with medical service make progress, with the goodwill of the Govern- 
ment and with the co-operation and sympathy of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, with its long experience as the largest 
missionary body in Thailand, and which has offered the facilities 
of its hospitals to China Inland Mission medical workers while they 
accustom themselves to the country and its needs. Reports from 
Thailand reiterate the impression generally voiced by workers in a 
Buddhist environment regarding the uphill task which the Buddhist 
represents. Practical Christian witness aes again been borne in com- 
munity service carried out in the work camp organized in the south 
for some thirty participants by the Church of Christ in Thailand 
and the World Council of Churches. 

In Maraya, though the situation steadily improves, the terrorists, 
in spite of a mounting toll of casualties in their ranks, with over 
four thousand killed since the rebellion began, and with drastic 
measures adopted to cut off their access to the towns and thus to 
food supplies, still hold out. As in Indo-China, a scattered, con- 
cealed enemy necessitates wide deployment of the considerable 
armed force, British, Malayan, Gurkha, African and Fijian, which 
remains in the country, supplemented by a Home Guard of over 
200,000. First-hand impressions suggest a continued battle, more- 
over, for the goodwill and co-operation of the people, and some 
difference of opinion in that respect as to the value of punitive 
action. Recognition, however, of the success of the resettlement 
villages, which now number over three hundred, and to which 
the scattered Chinese communities much exposed to terrorist 
pressure have been transferred, is widespread and clear. In the 
matter of education in the villages, in which Christian workers are 
particularly concerned, the transfer has been greatly to the advantage 
of the villagers, as they themselves have recognized by their own 
contribution to the cost of the schools. According to a report in 
April there were 272 new schools in these settlements, and some 
60,000 children attending them. In thirty-four of the settlements 
Chinese and missionary Christian workers are living among the 
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ple and serving as preachers, teachers or medical workers, and 
in another forty settlements some kind of Christian work is bei 
maintained, all of it under the direction of the Malaya Christian 
Council’s ‘co-ordinated committee for work in the new villages’, 
This venture has given the Church contact with people to whom it 
had little access aoe and at a moment when many ex-Ching 
missionaries have become available to take part in it. 

Evidence of the general concern of the Malayan people for their 
children’s education is revealed in the increase in school enrolment 
from 264,000 in 1945 to 720,000 to-day. A corresponding enthusiasm 
is apparent for adult education, which the Federal Government has 
recognized by allocating $240,000 for its maintenance in State and 
settlement enterprises, with a further $60,000 for teacher-training, 
Missionaries emphasize the breadth of religious education provided 
under the Education Act, which requires all children to be taught 
the religion of their conn in school time and which should do 
much, in a strongly Muslim land, to further religious toleration. 
Following on the experiment of the teacher-training college for 
students So Malaya at Kirkby, Liverpool, two colleges are now to 
* established in Malaya itself, one in Kelantan and the other in 

enang. 

In the field of higher education there are a number of develo 
ments at Trinity Coll e, Singapore, in relation to the training for 
leadership in the Church. A course in the Chinese language has now 

and is to be developed as more staff became available; a Bible 
school department has been organized, to meet the needs of students 
not at the level to qualify for the licentiate of theology, but with 
leadership potentialities in them; a special extension course in reli- 
gious education methods has been pe ay in co-operation with 
the Malaya Christian Council, for Sunday-school teachers and lay 
church-workers of the Chinese churches in Singapore and a course 
on Christianity and social problems has opened. The college is to 
benefit by grants, for structural repairs and extensions and for 
departmental work, from the Nanking Theological Seminary Board 
of Founders, whose representatives visited the college in the course 
of their survey of theological institutions in South-east Asia. 

Plans are in hand for the establishment of a Christian centre for 
university students in Singapore, on the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian Council, with grants from the United Board for Christian 
Colleges and the Asia Christian Colleges Association. 

In Inpongsia the fall of the Government, in June, after a fourteen- 
month period of office beset with economic strain and political 
unrest and, indeed, in West Java, disorder, left the country in an 
uncertain and precarious condition; and it was two months before 
the Nationalist Party, under the leadership of Mr Sastroamidjojo, 
recalled from Washington for the purpose, succeeded in assembling 
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(from among the nineteen parties the existence of which is in itself 
a problem) a coalition cabinet with left-wing and independent 
Muslim groups. The Masjumi (Muslim) Party provides a powerful 
Opposition. As elsewhere in Asia, distinctions between a non- 
Communist as opposed to an anti-Communist outlook are voiced; 
and the Nationalist Party itself aroused suspicion and concern in 
the former Parliament over its apparent collusion with the Commun- 
ists on the Sumatran land question and again in the course of the 
subsequent election campaign. In common, however, with its pre- 
decessors, the new Government stresses its anti-colonialism and 
for further modification of relations with the Netherlands. 
actual comparison between the former and the present régime 
greatly favours the latter; secondary schools, for example, are now 
put at 860 as compared with 143 in the colonial period, though the 
shortage of trained teachers and of equipmetn and books has ad- 
mittedly resulted in a lowering of standards. 

The place of Islam in a national State is steadily reaffirmed; and 
there are evidences of constant concern for a central focus on the 
majority faith of the country. Measures have been taken to erect 
mosques ON more conspicuous sites: a mosque to cost $20m. and 
to accommodate twenty to twenty-five thousand people is in process 
of construction in Djakarta and plans are in hand for another, for 
athousand worshippers, in the new suburb of Kebajoran. Significant 
of the response to Islam is the recent conversion of a group of 132 
from the Karo tribes in Tiga Panah, north Sumatra, an area by- 
passed by Islam, on account of geographical seclusion, at the time 
of the original Muslim onslaught ang islands; and Muslim mission- 
aries are active among the tribes as a whole (among whom are ten 
thousand Protestants). Buddhism, too, persists in its claims: dele- 

es to a conference at Borobudur Temple, in central Java, pressed 

tr the observance of Buddhist holidays equally with those of 
Christianity and Islam. 

Vitality in Christian evangelism is to be seen in such undertakings 
as the student camp held at the village of Ento Ento, near Jojakarta, 
from which members of the Student Christian Movement in Gadja 
Mada University conducted highly successful evangelistic meetings 
in the neighbourhood, which is a solidly Muslim one. The Y.M.C.A., 
again, which until recently had no work among Indonesians, now 
has branches in fifteen cities, under an Indonesian general secretary 
and with no foreign support, and is especially concerned to provide 
living quarters for students. The Bible Society is faced with a growing 
challenge in face of the general clamour for reading material and of 
the competing, active circulation of the Koran. The distribution 
problem is being vigorously attacked in a country characterized by 
widely scattered rural communities. The Christian literature com- 
mittee of the National Council of Churches, with a turnover (for 
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1952) of $35,000, has published ninety-four titles in less than four 
years of existence. 

In August, the ten-day meeting of the General Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches did much, it is reported, to deepen 
fellowship and mutual confidence among the twenty-three out of 
thirty affiliated churches whose representatives cok part. Much 
concern was expressed for the creation of responsible and informed 
Christian opinion in relation to the then forthoonting elections, and 
especially for insistence on the religious freedom issue. The Assem 
reaffirmed its support for the incorporation of article 18 of the 
Declaration of Human Rights (concerning the right of freedom to 
maintain or change a religious belief) in the Indonesian Constitution, 
which is still in draft form, and urged a reconsideration of the struc 
ture of the Ministry of Religious Affairs. The meeting reflected a 
ne ee ey with church union: three committees were formed, 

or the study of faith and order, life and work and the non-theological 

factors relating to union. The National Council of Churches has 
meanwhile been strengthened by the releasing of the Rev. Saptojo 
Judokusumo, by the Synod of the Church of Bast Java, to serve on 
the secretariat, especially in its work on audio-visual aids. 

Provision for the training of Christian leadership has been ad- 
vanced with the formal inauguration, in October, of the Christian 
University, and with the building of the Union Theological school 
of East Indonesia, at Makassar, which will, it is hoped, be completed 
by March 1954 and which, with an initial student body of 126, is 
expected to enrol twenty-five students a year from the churches of 
Minahasa, Kalimantan (Borneo), Timor, Bali, Ambon and other 
islands of the eastern area. 

Reports from Borneo confirm evidence of the strength of the 
Church’s foundations, tested as they had already been in the war 
years. The Church enjoys strong and sympathetic co-operation on 
the part of the Government in all three provinces, Sarawak, Brunei 
and North Borneo, and in the last-named area, where, in common 
with the population as a whole, the Church suffered the severest 

, material reconstruction makes good power Events of the 
year include the opening, by the Governor of North Borneo, of the 
new buildings of St Michael’s Boys’ School, Sandakan (the church, 
rectory, girls’ school and Sisters’ home having already been a 
and the ie of the foundation stone, again by the Governor, 
the new buildings for All Saints’ Boys’ School, Jesselton, which, 
with an enrolment of 320 boys and a staff of fourteen, is somewhat 
constricted in its temporary quarters. 

In Kuching, the new science block of St Thomas’s school has 
been completed, with half the funds raised by former pupils and other 
personal friends; buildings for the theological school originally 
accommodated in the Bishop’s house have been erected and work on 
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the new cathedral, designed to stand out boldly among many large 
buildings now going up, proceeds. 

Changes are noted in the character and curriculum in the schools 
for girls, who tend to come and to leave at an earlier age and to go 
increasingly into employment in shops, the post office or government 
departments. A new and wider outlook, instilled by the study of 
world history and of local government affairs, is called for, together 
with greater scope for the expression of tastes and energies in such 
activities as drama clubs and craftwork. 

The oilfields of the Sarawak and Brunei areas continue to offer 
a vital challenge in evangelism, and one, moreover, in which the 
response is keen. Much of the Church’s work in this sphere now 

rates from the newly developing oil centre at Seria. A reminder 
is also voiced of the Church’s more difficult task, needing expansion 
on the pastoral side, among the Chinese in commercial and industrial 
work and in the Civil Service, and among whom an element of 
Communism is found. 

The teacher-training centre at Batu Lintang, Sarawak, where, 
as recorded in an earlier survey, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Vice-Principals serve under a Principal from the Department of 
Education, is continuing to prove a successful venture. 

Missionary reinforcements, especially for the Church’s schools, 
are doing much to help meet an urgent and unceasing need, though 
they are still far from adequate in numbers. The constant emphasis 
from Borneo, santationaiin on the primary task of calling out 
indigenous vocations and on the particular responsibility of the 
European worker, ordained and lay, by his life and service among 
the people, to help to realize that end. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


tie Republic of India is now in the seventh year of its existence 

as an independent state and is recognized as playing a leading 
ore in Asia and in the counsels of the nations of the world. By 

ld schemes of public works within the framework of a large plan, 
it is setting out to remedy some of the grave economic evils which 
have afflicted India for so long. Yet it is faced with serious diffi- 
culties, some of them with international repercussions. It has not 
been able so far to come to terms with Pakistan over the future of 
Kashmir and other matters in dispute, though there are signs of a 
more friendly atmosphere. It is faced by opposition, both from the 
more fanatical Hindu oun and from the Communists. The 
reluctant agreement to the setting up of an Andhra province was 
indicative of a fear of the fragmentation of India by the creation of 
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linguistic provinces. It is against this background of achievement 
tempered. by acute difficulties that the progress of the churche 
must be viewed. 

At one point during the year it seemed as if the very basis of 
missionary effort in India was in question, as a result of some remarks 
by the Home Minister in the Indian Parliament. It seems evident 
that there is some distinction between freedom of religion for 
Indians and freedom for foreigners to propagate what is sometimes 
called a ‘foreign’ religion. The whole idea of evangelization, % 
fundamental to Christianity, is something repugnant to the Hindu 
temper as now found in India (though it was not always so), more 
especially as it has been associated with help from abroad in men and 
money. new India is not in form a Hindu state, though there are 
some who would wish to see it so, but it is proud, and sensitive to 
what ow oy within its gates say and do. Even Indians of goodwill 
seem to think that foreigners proclaiming the Christian Gospel 
cannot understand or sympathize with Indian culture—a reproach 
which, whether true or not, ought to be taken seriously to heart. One 
particular aspect of this matter which has caused some friction is the 
question of the admission (and readmission after furlough os 
of missionaries. The matter is governed by well-defined rules whi 
do not greatly differ from those ware in force, but their admini- 
stration has been complicated by the influx of comparatively large 
numbers of new missionaries (chiefly from America and from some 
of the smaller and more aggressively evangelical groups) who have 
not understood the temper of the new India. In these matters the 
Christian Council has made representations to Government. 

Another facet of this whole matter is to be seen in the census 
returns of 1951, which were published in 1953. The total number of 
Christians returned in the census was 8,246,817, which represents 
2°30 per cent of the population. This, for several reasons, is thought 
to be an underestimate. It may be remembered that in the 1941 
census there was already a serious under-enumeration of Christians 
owing to the — in the basis of classification. A further change in 
the method of classification has again led to a probable under- 
enumeration. In addition, in certain areas census returns were not 
taken and in others the records were destroyed by fire. In other areas, 
again, notably in Uttar Pradesh, there has been very obvious under- 
enumeration. Taking these deficiencies together, qualified observers 
are of opinion that the number of Christians in India is in the region 
of ten millions. 

The size of the Indian Christian community is not only a political 
fact to be taken into account in governmental policies, but one which 
bears on questions of church organization and support, of evangelism 
and unity. It is a deeply divided community: eedbately half of it owes 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church, possibly under a million 
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to the various Syrian churches, perhaps four millions to churches 
resulting from non-Roman Catholic missionary activity of the last 
two centuries. These latter churches are for the most part far from 
being self-supporting, though in independent India there is growing 
sensitiveness in this matter. Meanwhile it is an increasing demand 
that support from abroad should be by block grants given without 
conditions, and that in such matters as literature, for example, such 
support should enable writers and others to respond to what they 
think the situation requires. 

The divided churches have been divided still further by the 
advent of new Christian groups from abroad, to which reference 
has already been made. Yet the movement to union and the assertion 
of an existing unity are close to most Indian hearts, though the actual 
means of overcoming disunion prove baffling. Meanwhile in north 
India the Basis of Union, published in 1952, is being considered by 
the negotiating churches in their official gatherings. ‘Two matters 
among others which have caused special difficulty are the interpreta- 
tion of the mutual laying on of hands and the problem of integrating 
two such widely differing types of episcopate as that of the Methodist 
Church of Southern Asia and that of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

In the related field of the relations of church and mission a 
notable step has been taken in Bengal by which the work and organiza- 
tion of the Church of Scotland mission and that of the London 
Missionary Society were integrated into the Bengal Church Council 
of the United Church of Northern India. The act of integration was 
carried out with appropriate ceremony, but this is not a solitary 
instance; many such acts have already taken place, but surprisingly, 
in view of the situation in India, many remain still to be undertaken. 

The aims of self-support and self-government are closely related 
to the kind of ministry the Church is able and willing to maintain, a 
question involving both quantity and quality. A recent survey of 
worshipping congregations in India showed a surprising proportion 
of congregations without any ministry at all and the rest with a 
largely inadequate ministerial supply. The problem to which the 
Christian Council report on this subject drew attention ten years 
ago is no nearer solution. 

There are signs of improvement. Co-operation in the theological 
colleges increases: in Bangalore the CMS. and the S.P.G. now 
provide members of staff and the Church of Scotland has recently 
done likewise at Serampore. There are reports of new buildings 
at Jabalpur, Bangalore and Rajahmundry, while Serampore has 

lans for a college chapel. There is concern regarding the use of 
ndian languages in theological teaching; a beginning has been 
made in the lower grade theological courses and this may well 
extend to higher grade (B.D.) courses eventually. The question of 
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communication, which affects so closely the theological student's 
understanding of his study as well as his audience, lies at the back of 
an experiment in the provision of a series of basic theological text. 
books specially designed for Indian ministers, already outlined in 
this Review. Some of the needed resources have now been gathered 
and the first volumes written. One weakness, which is causing deep 
concern, is the financial difficulty in which Serampore College, 
which is sponsoring the series, finds itself. Its services to Indian 
theological education, both actual and prospective, have never been 
adequately recognized. But the deepest need of the ministry in India 
lies outside the colleges themselves: it is the need for a theological 
awareness on the part of the Church in India, that it may stand firm 
on the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and to this end be willi 
and prepared to pay for those things of mind and spirit which help 
to meet this need. 

The problems of the ministry in India are not exclusively those 
of theological colleges: indeed the great majority of Indian Christians 
are ministered to by men whose training has been at a far lower 
level or is even non-existent. Discussion has centred on several 
issues, such as the possibility of a part-time ministry or voluntary 
clergy and the use of Bible schools for training full-time and 
voluntary lay workers. During the past year it has been discussed in 
the Church of South India in terms of the meaning of the diaconate. 
In a church in which the word ‘deacon’ has widely differing meanings 
to different sections, and where one pastor may have charge of up to 
fifty congregations, the problem of this kind of ministry is theoretic- 
ally and practically urgent. A proposal for a large increase in the use 
of voluntary workers and the possibility of ordaining some of them 
as a voluntary presbyterate are now under consideration and are to 
come before the next synod. 

The outreach of the churches in India tends to increase: they 
have their own missionary or extension societies within their own ot 
neighbouring areas; the Church of South India has gone farther 
afield with Indian missionaries to New Guinea; the Indian Lutherans 
are represented in Indonesia; the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon is now planning a mission to the Nicobar Islands to 
assist Bishop John Richardson; it has ready some of the qualified 
staff required and now seeks means to support them. 

Christian education in India is a field in which developments 
are bringing about new prospects and problems and drastic change. 
It seems likely that a great deal of elementary education will eventu- 
ally pass to the State; in Bengal one mission reports that most of its 
schools have already done so. In higher education the making of 
Christian witness has not been rendered easier by the kind of temper 
shown, for example, in the Radhakrishnan Commission report. 
Nevertheless the field is open in more ways than one, and the need 
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to introduce and maintain a Christian perspective, however rigid the 
curriculum, is being carefully examined. The visit of Dr Arnold 
Nash and his wife, whose studies in university life are well known, 
should prove particularly helpful in this concern of the Christian 
colleges. At the other end the Christian colleges have been seeking 
to recruit oversea staff in Britain through the ‘53’ campaign (a figure 
representing the number of recruits asked for as well as the year of 
ing) eg by the Student Christian Movement. The 
campaign, for which Professor Chandran Devanesan was specially 
lent, has already aroused considerable interest. The need for extension 
work to be undertaken by the colleges has been emphasized again 
and again since the Lindsay Commission report, but it is not an 
easy matter for colleges without a professional interest. The extension 
work at Allahabad Agricultural Institute has been greatly expanded 
in the past year on the basis of large donations from abroad. Such 
work includes not only agricultural work in the villages, but also the 
training of workers in short courses in the Institute and the promotion 
of literacy courses and campaigns under the direction of Dr Laubach. 
In connexion with the production of literature, the new department 
of journalism at Hislop College, Nagpur, has completed its first year 
and its first batch of students have received their diplomas; this work 
is being greatly assisted by the loan of qualified and experienced 
staff from the United States. One area of Christian education in 
India which has sadly passed out of notice is that of schools and 
training colleges for Anglo-Indians; the project of a men’s training 
college at Poona which is being planned as the main centre for 
training teachers for Anglo-Indian schools (where the standard has 
always been high) is therefore of the greatest importance. 
In Christian medical education considerable progress has been 
made during the year. Ludhiana reports that of the capital cost 
which has to be raised before 1961, to meet the conditions of grants 
from the Punjab Government and the Government of India, more 
than half has now been raised, in addition to a mission gift of five 
and a half acres of land for the new hospital site. Increased co-opera- 
tion has been secured: eight missionary societies are represented on 
the staff. Plans for the new hospital are now complete. The college 
is to be co-educational as soon as hostel premises are set free. A new 
undertaking begun this year is a unit for preventive medicine and 
ublic health which will work in the villages near to the college. 
ellore has built a men’s hostel, for 154 students, which also provides 
a new chapel; other buildings are under construction and still more 
are needed. The college now has 230 medical students, 189 nurses in 
training and 24 other students; its graduates last year numbered 
6o M.B., B.S., one M.D. and one M.S. The rural work increases and 
a many as 1000 patients have been treated in one day. The leprosy 
research centre opened a year ago is now in full operation. Doctors 
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from overseas are coming to Vellore for post-graduate training. All 
this represents a massive contribution to India’s health programme 
and a witness to Christian wholeness. 

The world Christian Youth Conference in Travancore has greatly 
stimulated interest in youth work in India, and a consultation on 
the subject held by the Christian Council in July put forward a 
series of concerns in this field requiring immediate attention, 
These are that special care should be given to youth work in the 
villages; the need for full-time youth workers; the observance in 
churches of a youth Sunday or youth week; the need for systematic 
Bible study for youth; the training of pastors and teachers in youth 
work; and the special needs of the pre-adolescent, especially for some 
form of club life. 

As an outcome of the Willingen meeting, the Christian Council 
of India decided to draw up a five-year plan of action for churches 
and missions, to stimulate thought and action arising from the 
insights gained at Willingen in relation to the Indian situation. The 
plan has now been circulated. It is a searching document which 
deals with dangers and opportunities in India and raises relevant 
questions regarding the development of indigenous leadership, the 
transfer of mission property, the missionary calling of the local 
church, Christian institutions, the unity of the Church and financial 
we ay The Christian Council has also given further study to the 
rules of comity; and while preparing for a revision of existing rules, 
recognizes that rules of comity are still necessary and should remain 
a condition of membership of the Council and of its affiliated pro- 
vincial councils. It is seeking means to strengthen the provincial 
councils and to link them more closely with the national Council and 
its secretariat. The Council has established close working relations 
with the study department of the World Council of Churches and 
made notable contributions to the Asia study conference. 

Despite its numbers, resources and missionaries, the Church in 
India has many unoccupied areas and of these by far the largest is 
the Muslim community, which still numbers over 36 millions in 
India. With the exception of one or two areas, there are fewer 
workers among Muslims than thirty years ago. Work among 
Muslims is not integral to the Indian churches and where there are 
converts, communal feelings still arise. Ways of evangelizing Muslims 
are being steadily fostered by the Henry Martyn School, both in its 
courses and work at Aligarh and in the extensive tours undertaken 
by its staff, which have included the far north and the far south, 
since in both areas there are large unevangelized Muslim com- 
munities. There are some signs of reviving interest, particularly in 
the work of the Missouri Lutherans in the Palar valley and among 
the Mapillas of the west coast. In many areas the supply of literature 
for work among Muslims amounts to two or three books: in this 
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connexion a promise has been made to set aside a special worker for 
Mussulmani Bengali literature. The ferment of partition opened a 
door of opportunity to a ministry of Christian reconciliation which is 
still open in some parts of north and central India, but the Church 
must wrohed far more flexible if it is to seize this opportunity while 
it lasts. 

Is Communism the new Islam? Islam and Communism have 
each in turn possessed a hard dogmatic core, an adventurousness on 
a world-scale, a capacity for rapid, easy conquest, a sacrificial zeal. 
Recent enquiries in India have shown the same penetrative enthusiasm 
in the tea-gardens of Assam and among the coir-factories of ‘Travan- 
core. Nor is it only a question of material promise: its attraction for 
the disillusioned intellectual, and in places the disillusioned Christian, 
shows it to be something more. The penetration is within Islam, in 
Bengal, for example, and in Hinduism everywhere. Communism in 
India is strong, but its strength should not be over-estimated: its 
power rests on the economic and also on the spiritual malaise of large 
masses of people. Some Christians are attracted and co-operative, 
some disillusioned, the vast majority (being desperately poor and 
illiterate) apathetic and ill-informed, but open to any promise of 
relief from grinding poverty. In the face of this situation, the 
Christian churches are turning to study and action, in a self-critical 
mood: initiative is apparent in the Bangalore institute and in 
such documents as were adopted by the Asia study conference at 
Lucknow on Christian responsibility for og oe and on social and 
racial tensions within the Church in India. Information and wide- 
spread literature are needed: small-scale action within villages is also 
npr as well as the effort to make Christians politically literate. 

ut the real answer lies in the more effective communication of the 
Gospel. This may require more adequate means, but its centre must 
be a self-supporting, united church witnessing to the whole Gospel. 


PAKISTAN 


In the course of the year Pakistan has passed through economic 
and political crises which have resulted in a change of leadership, 
with marked changes of policy, culminating in the Constituent 
Assembly’s decision that the country should be known as ‘the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan’. Behind constitutional controversy lies an 
seogical issue, fraught with great significance for the Christian 
Church, as to whether Pakistan is to be an Islamic state of the 
narrow, older type or of a more liberal kind. 

The approximately half a million Christians, chiefly in West 
Pakistan, face, therefore, an uncertain future as well as a precarious 
present. In their economic plight, so grievously a vacated by parti- 
tion, they require most urgently a very modest degree of economic 
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security, if they are to face the future hopefully, at a time when the 
whole state has been and is still passing through an economic crisis, 
Churches and missions and co-operative organizations are faced 
with almost insuperable problems. The valuable work of Technical 
Services Association in drilling for water quickly (with the aid of 
up-to-date machinery) and in the invention of simple, locally made 
pumps, in its industries for women and in literacy and health courses 
associated with its work centres is especially timely. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about the Church in Pakistan 
is that it is there and that it stayed there when so many other non- 
Muslim groups departed. It is concerned with its own struggle for 
existence, faced by desperate poverty and illiteracy, and with its 
witness in a predominantly Muslim state whose policies and constitu- 
tion may prove severely restrictive. It therefore requires help alo 
two different lines: in the building up of its own economic an 
spiritual life and in the assistance of men and women qualified in 
Islamics who can help it in its approach to Muslims, both through 
preaching and in the preparation of literature. This is a challenge 
which cannot be ignored (as is the case largely in India), since it 
strikes at the very existence of the Church in Pakistan. 

What is being done gives hope that much more could be achieved 
with the provision of help of one kind and another, if it is given in 
time. Churches and missions have already achieved a large measure 
of co-operation in the West Pakistan Christian Council, now a 
member of the International Missionary Council, and there are the 
beginnings of hopes of still closer union between the churches. 

During the year a united evangelistic campaign was carried out 
in Sind in a mission to the Kohlis, a Hindu group cut off from their 
fellow castemen in India. The campaign was conducted by a team 
of nationals and foreigners, using preaching, audio-visual aids and 
literacy work, in sixteen villages. There was a very marked response 
and other tribal groups were attracted: most interesting was that 
one Hindu group brought its Muslim neighbours from a i 
pn This campaign has shown a harvest to be reaped, which wi 
n continuous, long-term service, workers from elsewhere and a 
far closer degree of united effort from the churches in Pakistan. 

Another experiment in wholeness has been the work of a small 
team of women, including doctor, nurse, midwife and bible-woman, 
itinerating in the villages of a given area and trying to reach the small 
Christian groups through worship and medical aid, and so drawing 
in their Muslim and Hindu neighbours in curative and preventive 
health work as part of a total Christian witness. 

A series of conferences on lay leadership initiated by the Christian 
Council is evidence of the concern felt about the failure to stimulate 
laymen, especially in rural areas, and of the need both for instruction 
for Christian men and for practical efforts of a simple kind in 
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een and adult literacy work; this is being attempted on a 
small scale and can only be done in small regional groups to reach 
those who really need help of this kind. 

In a Muslim area laymen and literature can go where no profes- 
sional missionary or church organization can penetrate. The 
programme of the Council’s Christian Literature Board is therefore 
of special importance to the work of the Pakistani churches. The 
Board has received help and visits from Christian literature organiza- 
tions abroad and has achieved a notable publication programme of 
books in Urdu, covering a wide range of topics related to the Chris- 
tain Faith, Islam, Communism and to the promotion of literacy: 
the recent visit of Dr Laubach is being actively followed up. 


CEYLON 


The political situation in Ceylon, which has been regarded as one 
of the most stable in Asia, has received some shocks during the year. 
There was a possibility of a change of national leadership, but in the 
event Mr Dudley Senanayake remained in office at the head of the 
United National Party till his resignation in October. The Opposition 
is led by the Communists, who are said to be the only possible 
alternative government, but they are sharply and bitterly divided 
among themselves and may not be strong enough to obtain power. 
They were able to cause considerable upheaval by a general strike in 
August in which twenty-one people were killed—a rare occurrence 


in Ceylon. 

The alternative to Communism appears to be Buddhist nation- 
alism, which the present government has helped to stimulate. Though 
Buddhism is apt to wear a political guise, the movement goes deeper 
than this. There has been a vast output of literature widely distri- 
buted, and a great increase in the observance of Buddhist ceremonies. 
Missionary activity, in the form of local societies and a world organiza- 
tion, has been vigorous. The Christian churches are faced with a 
complex and difficult situation. 

The summoning of an important conference on evangelism at 
Uduvil in May is a significant feature of the response of the churches 
to this situation. The conference, the report of which may well 
have profound results in the thinking and planning of Ceylonese 
Christians, was concerned with various possible lines of action. One 
was to increase the sensitivity of Christians to the cultural situation 
by the study of Buddhism and by the deepening and application of 
Christian insights in such matters as the relation of indigenous art 
and Christian worship. The ideological conflict, which is seen most 
keenly in the university, requires more definite Christian witness, 
one form of which should be the establishment of a university 
chaplaincy. Though non-Roman Catholic Christians form only one 
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pene of the population, they form twenty per cent of the student 
y in the university. The Christian university hostel in Colombo 
still remains an important part of this work, though some of the 
university faculties are already established in the new site at 
Peradeniya. The need for more Christian literature in Singhalese is 
also urgent. As in other countries, stress was laid on the responsi- 
bility of Christian laymen, and laymen’s conferences and organiza. 
tions are coming into being. 

The National Christian Council has planned the promotion of 
Bible weeks somewhat on the pattern adopted in Britain. The 
Council has set up a study department, for which the Methodist 
Church has loaned a secretary, and he has already begun the publica- 
tion of a welcome quarterly news bulletin; he is also concerned with 
the planning of a study centre, with special concern for research 
work in Buddhism. The need to develop audio-visual aid work has 
been impressed on the Council, and a special committee for this 
work has been set up. 

The Christian een movement has made progress during the 
ast year with the holding of a Christian ben Exhibition at 
ugegoda in February and a Christian Home week in September. 

he movement towards church union in Ceylon has reached 
the stage at which discussions must crystallize into a scheme on 
which the churches must shortly take decisions. The revised scheme 
has therefore met with sharper opposition from some groups within 
the churches, and the Dutch Reformed Church, a body with a 
thousand or more members, has withdrawn from the negotiations. 
The revised scheme has been published and sent down to the 
churches, in the expectation that their comments will be in the 
hands of the negotiating committee early in 1954. It is hoped that 
the committee will be able to produce a final draft of the me re to 
be submitted to the churches by the middle of 1954, and on this 
scheme the churches will have to make their decision. 

One of the problems resulting from independence and increased 
governmental control of education is that of the medium of instruc 
tion: the decision that education should be in the mother-tongue of 
the pupil was natural and inevitable in the situation, but its results 
for schools, communities and national unity are perturbing. Ceylonese 
education must therefore be in Singhalese, Tamil, Urdu and English, 
and it is reported that one effect of this ews is that communities 


are tending to drift apart, and that in schools which cater for members | j 


of all these communities the members of different language groups 
(which are also different racially and often by religion) do not 
associate as freely as they did. The long-term effect of this policy 
may therefore be very dangerous for the State and for the churches, 
in which all these language groups are represented. The Ceylon 
Methodist Church has aa a statement on this subject which 
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advocates, in the interests of national unity and sound education, a 
true bilingualism in all education after the selective stage, and even 
trilingualism, with English as the medium of instruction in the 
university for some years to come. 

Since independence the Ceylon auxiliary of the Bible Society ed 
India, Ceylon and Burma) has adopted the policy of placing the 
responsibility for distributing the Scriptures firmly where it ought 
to belong, on the shoulders of the churches, and reducing drastically 
the number of colporteurs. The outcome of this policy has been 
awaited with some trepidation, but the recent publication of the 
results of four years’ working of the new scheme has shown that in 
that period the circulation of the Scriptures has more than doubled 
and that income has increased over seventy per cent. 


BuRMA 


Burma since independence—a period of only five years—has 
suffered both civil war and invasion bof a kind) by fede troops, and 
neither has completely ceased. 

Yet Burma has its own unity in a certain tradition of isolation 
from the rest of the world, within which Buddhism has formed the 
foundations of Burmese character and the Burmese way of life. The 
resurgence of Buddhism as the basis of Burmese nationalism is 
therefore more deeply rooted than elsewhere. This unity has shown 
itself more resistant to infiltration from outside than elsewhere, as 
can be seen in the relative (and absolute) fewness of Burmese 
Christians, who are said to be a declining number. Where Christian- 
ity has made its greatest impact has been and is still among the 
tribal peoples, most notably among the Karens, but in recent years 
increasingly among the frontier tribes. The evangelization of the 
tribal peoples by its very success has accentuated denominational 
divisions, since the bulk of Karen Christians are largely Baptist, while 
other tribes have been evangelized by other denominational missions. 
This success has also diverted attention and effort from the hard task 
of the evangelization of the Burman majority for whom Buddhism 
provides the deep springs of religion, nationality and culture. 

The resurgence of Buddhism is moving to a culmination in the 
holding of the Sixth Buddhist Council _ 2500 years) which is due 
to open near Rangoon in May 1954 and to last till May 1956. This 
is expected to be an outstanding event in the mission of Buddhism 
to the whole world, but its importance for Burma is likely to be 
equally or more significant. The buildings to be erected for the 
Council are to be the basis of a Buddhist university. Meanwhile 
active Buddhist evangelization is being vigorously prosecuted 
among the tribal peoples, who are at the moment also open to the 
proclamation of the Christian Gospel. 
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The consequences of this situation for the Christian Church ig 
Burma have become increasingly clear. Among them are the restric. 
tions on the entry of missionaries, restrictions which apply eq 
to doctors, nurses, teachers and evangelistic workers, and, 
should be added, to all foreigners seeking admission. This is partly, 


perhaps largely, due to fear of Karens, with whom Christians ar 


naturally associated. The limited number of Burman Christians ar 
therefore in a key-position which might be used to improve relations 

The welfare activities of the Government extend to plans for 
developing a system of medical care which at present covers o 
the towns, or fifteen per cent of the population: to reach the rum 
a — regional development based on Rangoon and 

andalay, with local rural centres. ‘The shortage of trained docton 
and nurses, midwives and health visitors is a serious handicap to 
ing out these very desirable schemes. 

i ucation has been largely extended, and there is now a complete 
range of state education from the kindergarten to the university; 
other forms of adult and part-time education are being developed 
Alongside this system Christian education continues with sever 
restrictions: no participation in teacher-training is possible, and there 
is now no Christian college. Christian schools must charge fees and 
pay staff at lower rates than does the Government if they are to keep 
afloat; nevertheless they continue to attract pupils, since they ar 
very well run and teach English from an earlier stage and mor 
efficiently than the state schools. 

A conference of heads of Christian schools held in Rangoon ia 
April reviewed this situation and heard an address from the Minister 
of Education. It was decided to seek closer co-operation throughs 
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board of Christian education under the Burma Christian Council |?P 


with a full-time secretary, who might act as liaison with the stat 
schools. Help from abroad, as well as from churches and missionsia 
Burma, was also to be sought in order to place the schools on a sounde 
financial basis. 

The significance of this decision lies in more than education, sing 
in the disturbed conditions in recent years the schools have bees 
the chief agency of evangelism and of contact with non-Christians 
Thus in Rangoon there are fourteen Christian schools with some 
ten thousand pupils, three-quarters of whom are non-Christian 
Somewhat similar conditions apply in the rest of Burma, and it iss 
serious question whether a measure of rationalization (in line 
the recommendations of the conference referred to) would 
increase their evangelistic effectiveness. 


In connexion with the visit in April of Dr R. B. Manikam, Joist} 


East Asia for the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches, several important projects wer 
carried out: a survey of Christian education in Burma was made; 


been rei 
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study group was begun which has worked on the theme of the 
Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches, and is now 
studying Buddhism, a neglected subject in a predominantly Buddhist 
country; an evangelistic survey is being carried out which aims at 
partly, recommending specific lines of action to be adopted in the evangeliza- 


ns ang ion of the widely differing communities in Burma. 
ne A recent event has been the extended visit to Burma of Dr Irma 
ation Highbaugh to one the Christian Home and Family Life move- 
ns forh ment: Family life conferences, institutes and workshops have been 
held in Maymyo, Mandalay, Myaungmya and elsewhere. In some 
places attendance has fallen off because of disturbed conditions 
= ae created by the Chinese (K MT) forces. Some of the problems revealed 
Jocton$® these groups, which include old and young, ministers and lay 
ican le, are the almost complete insulation of the churches from their 
P dhist environment, the difficult questions of youth relationships 
and choice of partners, worship in the home, the multiplicity of 
versity, languages and customs, deep human divisions within the home. By 
eloped means of institutes, instruction, literature, film-strips, efforts are being 
made to raise the standard of family life as a Christian witness within 


CENTRAL ASIA 


HINESE reports of the situation in Trset, since the signing of 

. the agreement between that country and the People’s Republic 

two and a half years ago, claim considerable progress in the pro- 

motion of cordial and co-operative relationships with the Tibetan 

le. Comment, however, based on a less idealized and self- 

interested view, and on recognition of the age-long independence 

he = and aloofness of this most isolated region, discounts the iikelihood 

ound that anything approaching a radical transformation in the outlook 

= of its people has taken place, while admitting that the benefits of 

cia Communist energy and efficiency in such fields as medical service 

_ ben (with a hospital opened in Lhasa and tours undertaken into outlying 

vsetielll ateas), and the improvement in communications and roads, have 

w oni been appreciated and made use of. 

aristian Missionary penetration into the fringes of this and other strong- 

dit it holds of Central Asia continues as opportunities occur. Moravian 

. wit workers report a successful tour, lasting several weeks, by a team of 

iid na {™ngelists from Leh, composed of Europeans and local Christians, 

. among the villages of the Indus valley, in which they experimented 

Joist in the use of songs in dialect, to pipe and banjo accompaniment. A 

mn and tour has also been carried out, on lines, again, that allow for unhurried 

re were} ntact with each village, along the Nubra valley. Work at Kargil has 
snadiail been reinforced by the arrival of two nurses from Australia. 
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A group of medical workers of the Central Asian mission who se 
out from Simla to visit the ny 10 of a border area in the Himalaya 
also met with a good response, both to the medical service rendered § ; 
and to the scripture distribution and preaching undertaken with it, 
From a small hospital established in a disused building in one vil 
medical tours were conducted, nearly always at the request of 
inhabitants, to the more remote vil ages, transport to which was 
readily provided. Dispensary work remains a key ype Bandipur, 
and a recent outbreak of typhus among the Gujars, a hill tribe, pro. 
vided a greatly blessed opportunity for Christian witness and service, 
A new mission station, to include a dispensary, has been opened at 
Sangku, twenty-four miles beyond Kargil. The Sunday school held 
at Bandipur, right in the heart of the bazaar quarter, has drawna 
remarkably steady attendance from about 150 Muslim children who 
come to it quite openly each week. 

Two inter-mission conferences, for workers serving on the 
borders of ‘Tibet, ‘scm Bb held in Darjeeling. Matters discussed 


included plans for the reprinting of the Tibetan Bible. 

Bible translations for Central Asia include the Revised Mongolian 
New Testament, the work of members of the Swedish Mo 
Mission, aided by a worker of the Evangelical Alliance of Ameria 
and several Mongol scholars, and for which Chinese workers carved 
the characters. 

The establishment of contact with NEPAL, for long a closed are: 


to missionary advance, owes much to the enterprise of Dr Laubach 
and his team of literacy workers, for whom the ground had been} ; 
prepared by the remarkable team of ‘Point 4’ officials who, at the 
Government’s request, have carried out the T.C.A. programme 
in the country and who are themselves convinced and witnessing 
Christians. Dr Laubach’s experience among the Nepalese, who ce 
operated with him with speed and efficiency, not only esa further } j 
confirmation of the value of producing written material right on the 
spot with experts close at hand, but revealed a land in which th 

hristian mission, more especially in its ministry of healing, may 
well find a new and responsive field of service. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


Ts technique of the coup d’état, readily employed in political 

manoeuvre in the countries of the Near East, can affect over- 
night, in one direction or the other, the Church’s freedom of activity; 
and the past year has been no exception to the experience of adjust 
ment to new situations, and of patient seeking of fresh opportunities 
for evangelism, required of the Christian worker. Events indicate 
the severity with which international tensions which involve relation 
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ships with a western Power can react against foreign Christian 
workers: the restrictions imposed upon them, for example, in Persia, 
including the enforced departure of the Anglican Bishop, indicate 
the of strain and suspicion which the Church, while deploring 
the falling away from the common ideal of religious liberty which 
such action signifies, must reckon with and seek to understand. 

Reports from several quarters suggest, none the less, a con- 
structively critical attitude to a country’s internal conditions on the 

of the people themselves, and an increasing sense of concern 
reflected, for example, in the enthusiastic support for the land 
reforms introduced by General Neguib in Ecypr) that the benefits 
of economic reconstruction shall reach those who need them most. 
Each year, meanwhile, brings further exploitation of natural re- 
sources and the pressure for retention of their control at the national 
level; and the increasing and evident danger that a materialist out- 
look may come to prevail, as industrialization goes forward, gives 
ever greater significance to the Church’s task of preaching and living 
by the higher spiritual values. 

While direct measures of evangelism have suffered some curtail- 
ment here and there, and ordained workers in particular encounter 
restriction of movement and difficulty in re-entering certain coun- 
tries after furlough, the churches’ contribution in the fields of 
education, medicine, rural welfare and their long, often pioneering, 
service and experience in spheres in which governments are now 
advancing, give them, it is emphasized, a point of contact which is 
invaluable to-day. As is noted in other sections of this survey, the 
character-forming qualities of the Christian schools win for them an 
encouraging amount of support, which is especially remarked in 
countries newly embarked on a democratic way of life which calls 
for training in integrity at every level. In this respect we note, for 
instance, that in IsRAEL (more detailed reference to which is made 
later in this survey) the most promising opening for the Christian 
approach is felt to be through the schools, to which many Jewish 

nts persist in sending their children, in spite of sharp opposition 

m the Orthodox Jewish authorities. The schools also meet the 
needs of the children in the Arab families in Israel who form a par- 
ticular challenge to the Church. Reports from JorDAN, again, indicate 
more pressure on the schools’ accommodation, especially in ‘Amman, 
than can be met, and an urgent need for a secondary i school for 
girls, to replace Jerusalem Girls’ College. 

In Christian schools and hospitals alike there is in many coun- 
tries evidence of closer government supervision, whether in a direc- 
tion that limits full freedom of movement, choice of text-books, 
appointment of staff, expansion of buildings, but with it is often 
noted positive recognition of a particular institution’s contribution 
to the welfare of the country. Among instances of the extension of 

3 
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work we note the taking over in JorDaN, by the Southern Baptisf again, 
mission, of the U.S.A., of the hospital hitherto maintained by Britis} late th 
Baptists in Old Gilead and of two schools, in Ajloun and in thf report 
remote mountainous village of Debbin, and the permission accorded§. Th 
after somewhat protracted negotiations, to medical workers of the} Christ 
Hermannsburg Mission to set up work in the Gallaland region of by in 
Eruiopia. Medical work, itinerant or in an established hospita,§ Menn 
remains a prominent feature of the American Reformed Church Hebre 
mission in ARABIA, where King Ibn Saud (who died in November) whose 
had shown himself increasingly sympathetic to medical tours of the gener: 
interior of the country. At the wish of the people, and with the agree f 
ment of the Emir, the mission is to establish a permanent station # ion 
Hassa, and a tour has been undertaken in that connexion. served 
Opportunities for outreach which take the Christian mission} the Ni 
further into the rural areas provide a promising field of co-operation} and a 
with national initiative among village people making headway; and} in the 
the rural challenge as a whole retains its emphasis in Christian} East 
planning. Developments at Jibrail rural centre, LEBANON, include} Missic 
the extension of visits to village homes, the erection of a community} such 
centre hall, progress on a cottage industries building, experiment 
with dry farming and the acquisition of breeding stock. In Ecypt, 
again, a successful nine-weeks’ course for the study of rural life wa 
organized by the United Presbyterian Mission’s college for girls, in 
response to the request of the students, most of them of the lané 
owning class, to enable them to help the poorer families living on 
the estates, and is to be repeated and extended. Literature distribu 
tion, again, centres a good deal on the needs of the villages. Facilities 
for export, especially to SuDAN, IRAQ, JORDAN, NorTH AFRICA, ft 
ported by the Nile Mission Press from its base in Egypt, have been 
readily exploited. The literature committee of the Near East Christian 
Council notes a decrease in Persia in the sale of literature mor 
strictly related to the Christian Faith, though books of a more geneni 
character have been bought for distribution to the schools, in com 
nexion with the implementation of the ‘Point 4’ programme in th 
country. The committee has sought to promote Bible study by the 
sale of commentaries at reduced prices. 
Meanwhile the refugees provide the churches with a task that} refug 
ows rather than diminishes, for the refugees themselves have} tions 
increased in number and their needs, material and moral, become} traini 
greater each year. In a situation of acute hardship and discourage | the c 
ment, it is in fact a source of wonder to those who work among them} situat 
that they have survived at all. A budget of just over $200,000, | S 
be raised through the Christian Voluntary Associations, the Neat} force: 
East Christian Council’s committee for refugee relief, earmarked] its ct 
funds and Inter-Church Aid, was adopted for 1953. Immediate needs| highe 
are for clothing, supplies of which require to BS built up all over}apar 
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accorded’ The assumption of further responsibility on the part of the 
rs of th} Christian organizations has been greatly facilitated by the extension 
region of by individual missions of their refugee work in the area: the 
hospita,f| Mennonite Central Committee has released workers to enter the 
Churchs{ Hebron district of JorpDAN, and the Lutheran World Federation, 
yvember)§ whose refugee activities are already established on a supremely 
urs of th generous scale, has sent workers into Syria for that purpose. Mrained 
he agree. nnel, moreover, has been appointed by the N.E.C.C. committee 
station a fe the particular task of strengthening the work in areas inadequately 
served: much needed welfare teams have in this way been sent to 
| mission} the Nablus area of West JORDAN and the Irbid area of East JoRDAN, 
yperation,} and a new relief centre has been established in the Kerameh camp 
way; andj in the Jordan Valley. Developments at the refugee centre at Zerka, 
Christia}| East JORDAN, where a group under the leadership of a Church 
|, include} Missionary Society worker is rendering outstanding service, include 
ymmunity } such megane ventures as a pottery, a farm, a housing estate for 
periment} town-dwellers. An interesting development is the plan announced by 
n Ecypr} the Jerusalem and the East Mission to take over from U.N. St Luke’s 
il life wasf Hospital at Hebron, with the hope and expectation that other mis- 
r girls, in} sions, including the Mennonite group referred to above, will co- 
the land-{ operate in staffing it. The success, moreover, of an experiment last 
living on has led to the organization, at the request of the Unrwa and 
distribu-} Unesco authorities, of teacher-training courses on a larger scale, in 
Facilities} LEBANON and JORDAN, and of a special course in Beirut for head- 
PRICA, fe-| masters and school administrators. Three further courses, of three 
rave been} months’ duration, in social welfare training have also been undertaken 
Christian} in JoRDAN. The last-named country, with its 470,000 refugees, is in 
ure more} fact regarded as by far the most challenging area. Gaza, with over 
re general 200,000, crowded in particularly restricted conditions, also stands 
3, in com} high on the list, though a ray of daylight is reported there through 
me in the} the more sympathetic attitude displayed by the present Egyptian 
dy by the | Government. 

Both the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. take an active part in 
task that} refugee relief, more especially in West JoRDAN, where both organiza- 
lves have}tions are devoting much of their energy and resources to vocational 
|, become} taining for the younger element among the refugees, from whom 
scourage | the constructive, positive response, so vital in the whole desolate 
ong them} situation, is most likely to be won. 

90,000, | Some criticism has been voiced at the deployment of Christian 
the Neat} forces for this work. Opinion on the field, however, while reiterating 
armarked| its conviction of the need for drastic, imaginative action at the 
iate needs} highest political level, is emphatic in continuing to see for the Church 
p all ovet}aparticular task, both in focusing attention on aspects of the problem 
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which might be overlooked, such as the moral supervision of children 
and the needs of old people, and in demonstrating that care for th 
individual and for the sufferer by the wayside which is inseparabk 
from Christian life and witness. In October Mr S. A. Morrison com. 
pleted a successful two-year period of service as executive secretary of 
the N.E.C.C. committee for refugee relief and was succeeded by 
Mr Willard Jones, of the American Friends’ Board of Missions. 

Over the area as a whole, some of the main political developments 
of the year show interesting effects on church plans and policies, 
In Persia, there has been much concern, in inter-church discussi 
with os the Persian character of the Church and with the 
drafting of a special programme for the training of ministers and 
gle, in particular since the diminution of staff due to the 
very general refusal of re-entry permits to missionaries from abroad, 
Indications, however, of an improvement in the situation since the 
fall of Dr Moussadek are to be seen in the permission accorded to the 
C.M.S. to re-open its hospital at Isfahan and to a British missionary, 
the Rev. Norman Sharp, who had been expelled from the country, 
to return and resume fis work. Consultations on church union go 
forward. 

Prospects in Ecypt, under a new régime whose interim ‘constitu. 
tional declaration’, issued in February, declared that ‘all Egyptians 
are to be equal before the Law’, and which guaranteed religi 
freedom, would seem to be brighter, and the limitation of land 
ings to two hundred feddans per person has not been applied to 
the properties of the churches and of charitable societies. The ‘com- 
mittee of liaison’ continues to provide the various religious bodies 
in Egypt with facilities for consultation and for representative 
approach to the Government on matters of common conceff, 

rowth in co-operation between missions has been illustrated by 
the extension of the Egypt General Mission’s work, at the invitation 
of the Evangelical Church, to Herz, in Upper Egypt, from where 
the mission is to take part in village evangelism, with special responsi- 
bility in literacy campaigns and mobile medical service. 
he Constitution of the SuDAN, published towards the end of 
1952, guarantees that ‘all persons shall enjoy freedom of conscience, 
and the right freely to profess their religion . . . the right of free 
expression of opinion, and the right of free association and combines 
tion, subject to the law’. While recognizing to the full the implica 
tions of these assurances, Christian opinion in the country has been 
frank in its assessment of the dominant Muslim influence in the new 
state and of its steady expansion to the southern provinces, through 
organized propaganda and through such activities as the mission of 
Muslim preachers despatched to the south by the Council of the 
Muslim University of Al Azhar. Christian schools have now 
provide for the release of Muslim pupils in school time for the study 
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f children} of Islam, which has been made compulsory in all ‘intermediate’ 
re for the| schools, and which is, moreover, a subject which all pupils are 
required to take in the final government examinations at the end of 
the fourth year. In the face of increasing Muslim penetration to the 
y non-Muslim south, Christian planning is centred on acceler- 
' the training of future Christian leaders, not only for the church 
sions, ‘| Which has been built up from among the tribes, but also looking 
lopments towards responsible Christian participation in the government of the 
| policies | country. uch of the United Presbyterian mission’s work is at 
cussions nt concentrated on strengthening: and calling out initiative in 
| with the| the church life of the Dinka, Nuer, Shilluk and Anuak tribes and on 
sters and| the provision of regular instruction for the rank-and-file of these 
ue to the| churches. The Anglican Church lays a similar emphasis upon 
leadership training and upon the inculcation of a sense of Christian 
responsibility in the new era upon which the Sudan is entering. 
Candidates for the ministry from several tribes are in training at 
Bishop Gwynne College, Mundri. 

The atmosphere of nationalist unrest which colours the scene 
in much of NortH Arrica and the tension of which, in Morocco, 
led in August to the deposition of the Sultan by the French authori- 
ties, has brought an element of uncertainty to the activities of 
Christian workers. Reports, however, indicate a steady maintenance 
of Christian witness by means of the personal contacts made through 
visiting villages and homes, hospital work and Bible colportage, in 
countries in which the opportunity to demonstrate, in an anti- 
western setting, the universality of the Christian Faith, is eagerly 
taken. Visas to enter Morocco have recently been granted to several 
more workers of the Southern Morocco Mission. An interesting 
development under the new Sultan is the decision, announced in 
September, that girls’ schools are to be built. With the consent of 
the government authorities, a medical missionary of the North Africa 
Mission in Tripoli has visited Cyrenaica, the eastern province of 
Lipya, to explore the possibilities of opening work there. 

The geographical position of TurKEY at the meeting place of 
Euro oma hae and its international relationships (not least through 
tembership of N.A.T.O. and participation in the war in Korea) 

og the country a focal interest for the Near East as a whole; and 

work of the Christian mission in a country which, while con- 
structively national in its outlook, has progressed beyond the 
narrower and more introspective expression of that spirit, occupies a 
correspondingly conspicuous place. 

Pressure continues for admission to the American Board’s schools 
ad hospitals; and clear and spontaneous recognition of the dis- 
tinctive character of Christian institutions is frequently voiced b 
those who benefit from them. The mission’s programme of boo 
production, as regards the more elementary sakibedians, is closely 
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related to the Government's activity in the field of literacy campai 
Children’s books, which the mission was the first to introduce int 
Turkey, remain in steady demand. Discussion with the existi 

churches (the majority of them composed of Armenian communitig 
in Istanbul and of long-established minority Christian groups in the 
eastern interior of the country), on ways of strengthening them fo 
further outreach, has revealed the vitality and enthusiasm which 
inspire these churches; and missionary service in partnership with 
them is presented as a challenging and rewarding sphere of work. 

In its concern for the whole area, the Near East Christian Coungil 
is looking towards the decentralization of responsibility and action, 
in view both of the vast distances involved and of the differing con. 
ditions and backgrounds which prevail between one country and 
another; and there is much support for plans to strengthen existing 
Christian Councils within individual countries or particular regions 
and to bring them into being in others. We note here the setting up, 
to replace the former United Missionary Council for Syria and 
Palestine, of the United Christian Council for South-west Asia, 
with three regional units, Syria-Lebanon, Israel, Jordan. Ideally it 
is recognized that each Christian Council should also appoint a 
full-time literature secretary, to help forward the Christian literature 
— and distribution to which much time and thought is 

ing devoted in the Near East. 

Some emphasis is to be heard among Christians of these coun- 
tries on the need to promote the oecumenical spirit within the 
churches and the admission that a good deal of ignorance on the 
subject prevails among local Christian communities. It is generally 
felt that the strengthening of the broader outlook can be promoted 
with particular effect through the Christian youth movements. A 
recent visitor from the World Council of Churches’ Youth Depart 
ment has commented on the evidence of willingness on the part of 
the Christian young people of the region to look towards a wider 
horizon. In this respect such bodies as the Christian Youth Com 
mission, in Ecypt, representing the Coptic, Greek Orthodox, 
Anglican, Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, and in which 
the Y.W.C.A. plays an active part, and the Orthodox and other youth 
movements: in LEBANON, are noted for their oecumenical spitit. 
Contact with the wider Christian fellowship was brought back from 
the World Conference of Christian Youth at Kottayam, Travancore, 
by the twelve delegates from the Near East who attended it; and the 
appointment by the Near East Christian Council of a ‘planning 
committee’ to work out a programme on ‘Christ Calls the Churches 
of the Near East to Mission and Unity’, relates the churches of the 
area to the goal envisaged on a world scale at Willingen in 1952. 
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AFRICA 


. wr measure of the churches’ concern with the challenge of 
Africa may be gauged by the number of specialist teams, 
complementing the regular work of the churches, distributed over 


ich} the continent as we write, and by the wide range of purposes which 


they pursue: Professors Sundkler, of the University of Lund; Searle 
Bates, of Union Theological Seminary, New York and Michaeli, of 
the Faculty of Theology in the University of Paris, who were 
joined for some weeks by Mr Christian Baeta, of the Gold Coast, 
i visited ConGco, ANGOLA, FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, FRENCH 
CAMEROON and LiperIA, for consultations with those on the field 
in connexion with the second stage of the International Missionary 
Council’s survey of theological education in Africa; and Dr 
Norman Goodall and the Rev. Erik Nielsen embarked on similar 
consultations with Christian bodies in the UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA, 
NoRTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA and NYASALAND in October. 
With terms of reference more popular in scope, an international 
up appointed by the N.C.C.C.U.S.A.’s Division of Foreign 
eae committee on audio-visual education and mass com- 
munication (Ravemco) left for Africa in October, to survey selected 
areas, hold conferences and ‘ institutes ’ and, after consultations with 
Christian councils, make recommendations concerning the further 


development of audio-visual techniques in evangelism. 
P g 


Christian literature initiative, which includes a second tour by 
the Rev. Claude de Mestral, Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa, taking him to Johannesburg 
and to countries of East Africa (and also to Madagascar), reveals 
encouraging developments in the field of production and distribu- 
tion. In SrerRA LEONE the churches are deeply involved in the 
distribution and sale of books produced by the Protectorate Litera- 
ture Bureau. We note in this connexion the plans of the C.M.S. to 
establish a travelling book-shop, with headquarters in Bo. On the 
other side of the continent, we read of the eager response to experi- 
ments undertaken in NORTHERN RuHopEsIA by the United Society 
for Christian Literature in arranging book-shows at gatherings of 
Native Authorities at strategic centres right up to the Tanganyika 
border, thus bringing Christian literature within the reach of African 

rs in places not often reached. 

Other important contributions in the course of the year to back- 
ground knowledge of Africa include the publication of A Survey of 

ican Marriage and Family Life, jointly sponsored by the Inter- 
national African Institute, the International Missionary Council, the 
British Colonial Social Research Council and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and the conference of archaeologists and historians from many 
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er of Africa held at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
ndon, in July. 

Those closely concerned, within the Christian mission, with the 
task in Africa are keenly alive to the growing body of response, both 
in readiness for service and in the anion of funds, on the par 
of le to whom the wider sphere of experiment and initiative 
rll denominational obligations, makes a particular appeal, and 
many of whom have found a field of work in the teams engaged 
in implementing Point Four programmes in needy areas. There is 
concern, voi in particular by the Africa committee of the 
Division of Foreign issions, N.C.C.C.U.S.A., that the growing 
volume of will, generosity and energy available to Christin 
work shall be responsibly directed to the quarters in which it wil 
be most profitably employed. 


West AFRICA 


The common emphasis laid at the Cambridge conference a yea 
ago on the indis ility of a Christian basis to education ha 
been widely re-echoed in the countries concerned; and reports from 
Christian Councils and Christian educational bodies in British 
West Africa reflect a sense of encouragement derived from the re 
definition of the educational task in Africa as one requiring equal 
participation by Government and Church. In Srerra Leone the 
proven value of the appointment by the United Christian Council, 


chapel 
a little 


some years ago, of an educational secretary, has been affirmed, and} i 


a successor, in the person of the Rev. R. K. Parsons, a missi 
formerly in South-west China, to Dr Margaret Lusty, who has 
the post with outstanding success, has been installed. The Cound 


is concerned with the need to increase the number of primary} i 


schools. The Christian Council of Niceria, again, has reaffirmed 
its readiness to co-operate in all measures adopted to bring pra 
education to every child, and at all levels to support p for 
the extension of education in a system which safeguards Christias 
values and which will enable the Church’s own schools to retails 
their particular character and to extend it, through the provision 
of religious instruction to those children whose parents are willing 
for them to receive it, to other schools as well. Religious instruction 
has been strengthened in the Go_p Coast with the introduction into 
the middle ls of the Methodist, Ewe Presbyterian, AME 
Zion and Anglican churches of a Scripture syllabus which has bees 
drawn up by a sub-committee of the Christian Council (and whic 


has also been examined by the Christian Councils of NiGERis,}' 


Sierra Leone and Kenya). 
The training of Christian leaders, ordained and lay, remains the 
central task. The Anglican Church in Gampia has been strengthened 
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by the ordination of two Africans, and other vocations among 
Africans are being tested. In Sierra Leone (where the Anglican 
Church has celebrated its centenary), the Christian Council has worked 
out a tentative curriculum for a ministerial course at Fourah Ba 
College. A ‘refresher’ course for ministers, catechists and lay churc 
leaders took place in June. From NIGERIA come very positive reports 
of the success of Trinity College, Umuahia, established on an inter- 
denominational basis some five years ago, in raising academic 
standards, with a larger staff available, in enriching worship and in 
promoting a sense of fellowship and unity. The appeal fund for a 
chapel at University College, Ibadan, stood, at the last reports, at 
a little over £6000. In the Gotp Coast, the presentation of the 
claims of the ministry, in the face of the competing attractions of 
other fields, as the administrative and social services pass into 
African hands, is the main concern of a church numerically strong 
but with its pastoral forces greatly overstrained. The challenge, 
moreover, to the Christian laymen to take a responsible part in 
evangelism and in the life and witness of his local church, voiced in 
Christian counsels generally, is heard with especial clarity in the 
Gop Coast. 

In Lrperi, the strengthening by the Government of the educa- 
tional programme, from the elementary to the graduate stage, and 
the emphasis on teacher-training and on agricultural instruction, are 
meeting with a keen response from the Methodist and Episcopal 


churches, whose schools and pers | colleges play a vigorous part 


in the Republic’s life. Four more Episcopal clergy were recently 
ordained. The promotion of Christian leadership among young 
people in West Africa as a whole gained much impetus from the 
conference, the first of its kind, held at University College, Achimota, 
in June, by the Y.M.C.A., to which delegates came from all parts 
of British and French West Africa and from Liperia and Conco. 
Plans to promote evangelism, through the Y.M.C.A., in the towns 


for} and in the villages, and to strengthen the interracial and intercon- 


fessional outlook for which the Association stands, were worked out. 
The establishment, as in S1erra Leone and Niceria, of Christian 
Council youth committees has extended the facilities for 
ge in work among young people, including those not 
tached through the schools. The Christian Council of Nigeria is 
working out a course for training youth organizers, for which it is 
weking the assistance of two experts from overseas. 

A warning continues to be voiced, by British and French mission- 
aties alike, at the constantly increasing challenge of Islam, The 
threat is particularly marked in Niceria, not only in Ibadan, which 
sstrongly Muslim, but in other towns in the west as well, Mosques 
we being built in considerable numbers, Similar trends are remarked 
tven in as strongly pagan a country as Danomey. ‘Those who 
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comment are at one in stressing the attraction of as social a religion 
as Islam, to people whose own social structure has been endangered 
if not disrupted by the western impact, and of one which, no less 
than Christianity, opens a vista of world fellowship. Instances 
of outstanding and influential families turning to Islam and of the 
conversion of chiefs leading to the conquest of a whole people are 
given as indications of the character and the urgency of the task 
confronting the churches if they are to check this ominous advance, 
The marked difference, moreover, in freedom of religion between 
the strongly Muslim regions of northern NiGeria, where Christian 
groups have suffered discrimination, and the south, where Muslims 
enjoy full liberty, has drawn a frankly worded resolution from the 
Christian Council, deploring the situation in the north, for pre 
sentation to the Governor. A reminder of the right to religious 
freedom, moreover, figures in a statement which has been issued to 
the Christian people of NicEria by the Christian Council, which 
defines the standards of citizenship and of integrity in administration 
required in the government of an autonomous State and which out- 
lines generally the special responsibility devolving upon the Christian 
— of any country as it realizes peg independence. 
he meeting of the Council of the Evangelical Federation of 
CAMEROON and EqQuaToRIAL AFRICA reflected some emphases gener- 
ally applicable throughout the French territories. The accelerated 
= at which both primary and secondary education are developi 
rings with it the danger of more general education being acqui 
than the economy of a country can absorb, and the necessity to 
counterbalance general curricula with a right proportion of specialized 
training, such as agriculture, which will fit people for the life and 
livelihood of their natural surroundings; and the churches see a clear 
need to develop ‘centres d’apprentissage’ and to recruit larger forces 
of teachers, both in Africa and overseas. In CAMEROON alone, where 
missions carry 75 per cent of the responsibility for education, the 
Protestant schools have 42,500 pupils. For this reason, as well as for 
all purposes of general liaison, the appointment of a General 
Secretary, in the person of Pastor Jean Keller, who is a member of 
pune education commissions in Yaoundé and Brazzaville, has 
y justified itself. Medical work advances, both in field extension 
and in the modernization of equipment. Generous government 
grants have been wholeheartedly accepted by the missions as @ 
means of going forward to meet a great and growing opportunity. 
As in all territories where nationalist aspirations find expression, 
the churches are faced with the special task of forming responsible, 
disciplined Christians; and the influence of excessively nationalist 
and often syncretistic groups, from which the Protestant churches 
radically dissociate themselves, but which are a danger to the less 
thoroughly converted, has to be reckoned with, The need to uphold 
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the African evangelists, often engaged in a physically isolated task, 
with thorough preparation, frequent visitation and the inculcation of 
a sense of spiritual fellowship, is stressed as a vital factor in the 
upbuilding of a strong church. 

Statistics recently worked out by the Conseil Protestant du Congo 
put the Protestant population of CoNnco at about 1,600,000 (of 
whom 1651 are missionaries and 24,000 African Christian workers). 
The figures for church membership (which are for 1952) record an 
increase of over 100,000 as against t for 1950. A new field of 
service is likely to open up with the building of a satellite town to 
relieve the over-crowding of Léopoldville (with its 250,000 in- 
habitants), along the banks of the N’Djili river and on the pipe-line 
Matadi-Léopoldville. Schools and churches are included in the 
penning: and it is estimated that six thousand plots of land will have 

n allotted by the end of 1953. The new Institut Médical Evan- 
giique was inaugurated at Kimpese in June, in the presence of the 

incial Commissioner and of the Chief Medical Officer of the area 
and with the good wishes of the Governor General and of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Colony. This centre of Christian medical 
work, in which five missions parenen provides for medical and 
a cases, and maternity and traumatology blocks are being 
ilt. Further centralization been effected by the transfer from 
Sona Bata to Kimpese of the medical school for African nurses, 
men and women, and of the school for midwives. Protestant mission 
hospitals in Congo now total 52 and doctors serving on the field 75. 
An interesting Eocdlegheend in education is the decision to admit 
carefully selected African children, from the beginning of the new 
school year, to schools hitherto reserved for Europeans. Plans are 
announced for the establishment of a non-confessional state 
university in RUANDA-UrRUNDI, which will be open also to students 
| from Conco. 

Reports from ANGOLA are written against the background of the 
long-established co-operation, at all levels of consultation and 
administration, between missionaries and the African Church. 
Discussions in the Alianga Evangélica on policy have always, from 
the inception of the Alianga in 1922, been based on equal votin 
powers by Africans and missionaries. In connexion with the annu 
meeting of the Alianga at Bondi in July, a successful youth con- 
ference was held, a welcome participant in which was the Rev. Philip 
Potter, of the West Indies, at that time oversea secretary of the 
British S.C.M. Pupils in the missions’ schools have done well 
in the government examinations which qualify them for admission 
to the en and for subsequent higher training in Lisbon, where 
anumber of Angolans, studying for the ministry and for the teach- 
ing and medical professions, are in residence at the Evangelical 

inary. Developments in PortuGugse GuINgA include the arrival 
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of much-needed reinforcements for the Worldwide Evangelization 
Crusade, which faces a wide open field of service. 

In the Cape VERDE IsLANDs the frequency of droughts involves 
the mission in many tasks of social amelioration. Churches are well 
attended, and the Nazarene mission is sending out well-trained and 
capable workers. 

Work in Sad Toms, which is served by Christians from Angola, 
is faced with a heavy building programme, due to the pre-emption 
of church propert the Government for street-widening. Some 
financial help is a rae by a Portuguese council based on Lisbon, 
but further assistance is required. 

Difficulties experienced in MozaMBIqQueE (included here with the 
other Portuguese colonies) in the matter of entrance permits for 
new workers have, according to the latest reports available, some- 
what eased. Though the missions continue to suffer from a good 
deal of anti-Protestant propaganda in Portugal, there is general 
po Nc an among the missionaries, of the broad-minded outlook 
of President Salazar himself. The contribution of the Protestant 
schools, not least in the teaching of Portuguese, is widely recognized. 
The Mission Suisse reports good attendance at its schools and the 
fostering in them of a strong Christian influence, especially through 
the close relationships which are maintained with the team move- 
ment, the éguipes, in which the church fosters responsibility and 
initiative among its younger members. A permit has been received 
for the building of a new school at Chicumbane, but all missions 
alike continue to feel the lack of facilities for the training of new 
teachers, now that teacher-training institutes have been handed 
over by the Government to the Roman Catholic missions. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The issue of the federation of NORTHERN and SOUTHERN 
RuHopesiA and NYASALAND has dominated the scene throughout 
the year, from the London conference in January, debate and 
acceptance by Parliament of the White Paper which embodied the 
diene proposals, the referendum held in April in SOUTHERN 
RuopesiA, which revealed a strong majority for the adoption of the 
scheme, its acceptance by the Legislatures of NORTHERN RHODESIA 
and NYASALAND, in the face of continued resistance and apprehension 
from Africans, the appointment of a Governor General, in the person 
of Lord Llewellin, the formation of an interim cabinet, with Sir 
Godfrey Huggins as Prime Minister, down to the opening in all 
three territories of a federal election campaign, which takes its course 
as we write. 

Christian opinion, within and outside East Africa, though diverse 
and independent in expression, has been generally exercised to 
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secure, at the highest level of responsibility, a definition of the sense 
in which the guarantee of partnership which the federation scheme 
envisages is to be interpreted; and it was in fact largely a sense of 
the lack of precision on this point, while African opposition to the 
scheme was still emphatic, that caused the European representatives 
for African Affairs of the Northern Rhodesian Legislature, Mr J. S. 
Moffat and the Rev. E. G. Nightingale, to vote, with the two 
African members, against the federation motion. A resolution 
adopted by the Christian Council of NORTHERN RHODESIA a few 
aks later expressed ‘deep concern that the Government has 
found it necessary to proceed with federation while African opinion 
remains so strongly opposed to it’, and urging ‘such a declaration 
of rights for all men within the territory as shall remove all doubts 
as to their future well-being within the State’. Christian opinion in 
Britain has been representatively expressed in a statement by the 
British Council of Churches which, while recognizing federation as 
a fait accompli, urged, in order to promote confidence for the scheme 
among Africans, the speeding up of equality of opportunity in 
education, the removal of any social discrimination in the matter of 
admission to skilled employment and professions and increasing 
African participation in government at all levels. 

Since the election campaign began, declarations, more especially 
on the part of the Federal Party, have done something to meet the 
criticism referred to above. We note, for example, the affirmation 
by Sir Malcolm Barrow, the provisional Federal Minister of the 
Interior, that racial partnership should mean ‘equal opportunity 
for all sections of the Central African a irrespective of 
race or colour’. While recognizing, meanwhile, that federation has 
been accepted and is to be put forthwith into effect, the churches, 

art from those of the South African Dutch Reformed allegiance, 
eve to the full the reservations aroused by the emergence, contest- 
ing the election with the Federal Party and a few Independent 
candidates, of the Confederate Party, with a policy of segregation. The 
rospect of representation of that party in the Federal Parliament, 
let one in office, has considerably modified much Christian support 
for a scheme, the economic ciienhines of which, in particular 
for NYASALAND, they clearly recognize and their acceptance of 
which has been based on the assumption that promises of interracial 
justice will be redeemed. In the situation which now prevails, with 
African fear and distrust still paramount, the task of the churches 
in the realm of demonstrating and promoting Christian brotherhood 
has a particular force; and the reminder contained in a statement 
of the Methodist Church in SouTHERN RuopesiA, that all such 
blems of interracial relations as are now before them must first 
solved within the Christian community, will be widely con- 
firmed. Significant, too, in SOUTHERN RHODESIA, is the abandoning 
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of the separate Euro and African conferences of the Federa. 
tion of African Welfare Societies (in which Christian leaders are 
actively engaged) in favour of one joint council of Africans and 
Europeans. 

Over the larger field of East Africa as a whole there are mean- 
while indications of growing interracial goodwill and purpose. An 
outstanding event of the year has been the laying of the foundation 
stone, by H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, of the University 
of Rhodesia, and the declaration that admission is to be based only 
on educational attainments and good character, irrespective of race 
or colour. A Chair of Race Relations is to be founded. The year has 
also brought the publication of the report of the commission on 
higher education, led by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, with its 
emphatic recommendation for a University College of Central 
Africa. Recent discussions between the East African governments 
and the governing body of Makerere University College, UGANpaA, 
which draws students from all parts of East Africa, have resulted in 
the decision to accept Makerere medical degrees for local registration 
in East Africa, Makerere medical graduates thus becoming, after a 
qualifying period in internships and public medical service, eligible 
as medical practitioners. The report of the de Bunsen commission, 
again, on African education in Sicha in which the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches have particularly deep commitments, 
looks towards much expansion at the primary and secondary levels, 
with corresponding developments in teacher-training institutes. We 
note, here again, the report’s reiteration of the necessity for a religious 
basis to education. The extension of African responsibility in local 
government is anticipated in TANGANYIKA, with the acceptance by 
the Legislative Council of the recommendations to that effect con- 
tained in Professor Mackenzie’s report, though reform in the 
direction of introducing an electoral system for the central 
government is for the present to be deferred. 

First-hand accounts of conditions in the Mau Mau-ridden areas 
of Kenya have brought further confirmation of the ruthless, cruel 
and primitive character of the movement. It is evident, from certain 
of the pledges included in the initiation oath, that Mau Mau is 
directed against the European and against Christianity; and attacks, 
often bestial and generally fatal, on white people have continued 
to figure in the picture. Missionaries and other Europeans in Kenya, 
however, are at pains to emphasize the weight of the pressure 
to conform to the movement which falls upon the Africans, the 
atmosphere of strain and terrorism in which they live and the 
extent to which they are paying for their loyalty with their lives. 
Government measures to stamp the movement out have increased 
in severity as the year has proceeded, and in October the tone and 
the terms of the Governor’s statement left no doubt as to the 
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nalties which Mau Mau adherents will have to face and which, 
Ee the ringleaders, go to what to an African represents the extreme 
of punishment—the forfeiture of land. 

Conclusions to be drawn by the churches are both challenging 
and humbling in character. It is plainly evident that the heart of 
African resistance to Mau Mau is to be found in the minority of 
the Christians of the Kikuyu area who have refused to take the oath, 
whom no fear of danger and death has shaken from their purpose 
and who go about their daily life in the strength of their Christian 
faith. While their bearing suggests the deep roots on which their 
Christian life is built, it is widely remarked that the quality of 
their witness, as an article later in this issue of the Review confirms, 
is clearly related to the spiritual revival within the Church which 
has swept across the greater part of East Africa in recent years, and 
which appears to owe its vitality in certain areas to a sheer, humanl 
inexplicable movement of the spirit for which no established churc 
can take the credit. 

Another, and sobering, aspect of the task is to be seen in the 
contrast between the small body of committed Christians and the 
majority of nominal adherents who have played for temporal safety 
and have taken the oath. The Mau Mau identification, moreover, of 
Christianity with the white race reflects, it is generally felt, a more 
widely held prejudice than has been allowed for hitherto; and 
although the witness of the loyal minority (who are themselves 
identified by many Christians the world over with the brotherhood 
of the New Testament), may have helped to create a more universal 
conception of the Church, the call for an increase in the African 
ug is as clamant in Kenya, with many of the Kikuyu churches 
badly disrupted, as anywhere in East Africa. 


SoutH AFRICA 


At the general election in April the Nationalist Party was returned 
to office, with an increased majority, and relentlessly resumed its 
purpose of introducing legislation consistent with apartheid. Reports 
of the weeks leading up to the election comment rather generally 
on the apathy displayed by the African community, from a voteless, 
onlooker position, and of some loss of confidence apparent within 
it in the United Party’s intentions. Though Dr Malan failed to 
persuade Opposition members to cross the floor and thus ensure 
the Government the two-thirds majority required on constitutional 
issues, some apprehension at the seme of coalition has been 
voiced. Evidence of a break in the solidarity of the Opposition 
tame in fact into the open with the emergence of two new parties, 
the Liberal Party, standing for a common roll franchise, and the 
Union Federal Party, looking towards a federation of all states 
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within the Union so disposed. A good many resignations from the 
Torch Commando have also taken place. 

Christian counsels have inevitably continued to centre on 
government measures which are based either on discrimination 
against the non-European or on the restriction of freedom of opinion, 
In a published statement the Christian Council of South Africa 
frankly challenged both the Public Safety Bill, designed to facilitate 
the suspension of any Act of Parliament in an alleged ‘state of 
emergency’, for which the Council saw no justification in the present 
conditions of the country, and the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 


with its heavy penalties for any speech or action which might incite 


to demonstration against the law, a measure which would in effect 
silence criticism of the Government. Responsible Christian opposi- 
tion, again, has been expressed to the attempt to revalidate the 
Separate Representation of Voters Bill, which threatens the 

a be community with removal from the common voters’ 
and which, having failed to secure a two-thirds majority at its third 
reading, was passed to a commission representative of all parties for 
examination during the parliamentary recess. South African Christian 
views have also been outspoken on the Reservation of Separate 
Amenities Bill, which has been passed and which enables anyone 
charge of public premises and vehicles to reserve them for a particular 
race ‘whenever he deems it expedient’. Vehement protest has been 
voiced inst the government plan for the removal of African 
families — the so-called ‘Black Spots’ of Sophiatown-Martindale 
and Newclare, areas conveniently placed near the centre of Johannes 
burg and the only ones in which Africans enjoy the security of 
freehold property ownership, to leasehold land, where they must 
build all over again, on a site known as ‘Meadowlands’, on the o} 
veldt ten miles from the centre of the city. The appeal advanced on 
behalf of the African residents is not directed against slum clearance, 
the moral and material necessity for which is granted, but against 
the arbitrary, impersonal treatment of people, many of whose homes 
are in good condition, in such a way as to undermine their mord 
security and to endanger the stability of their family life. 

European va appa is still forthcoming for the non-violent defiance 
campaign, which many regard as the only channel through which 
non-Europeans can present their case; and it was, for instance, the 
implications of the ‘Meadowlands’ scheme which induced Mr Patrick 
Duncan, a leading European, to withdraw his appeal against 4 
sentence of imprisonment for participation in the campaign, and to 
go to prison instead. Resentment at outside expression of opinion 
on South African affairs is counterbalanced by an increasing emphasis 
in South Africa on the African’s need for practical evidence of world 
sympathy eg ix has in fact been demonstrated by the sessions, if 

eva, of a United Nations commission on the racial situation it 
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South Africa, before which pressure was voiced by Mr E. S. Sachs, 
a South African trade unionist, for the treatment of the question as 
a world issue). At the same time, the deprecation of a tendency to 
focus attention on that problem in South Africa, in a manner that 
overlooks its existence elsewhere, expressed in a recent statement 
by the bishops of the Church of the Province of South Africa 
(devoted in the main to a vigorous and welcome presentation of 
their reasons for rejecting apartheid), is also timely. 

With the division within the European community in danger of 
hardening into a deadlock, an encouraging feature is the demand 


ite} increasingly heard for a national convention at which all races could 


present their views. Within the churches themselves we note the 
initiative of the Federal Mission Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in calling a preliminary conference of leaders of all 
iy og churches, to meet in Pretoria, in mid-November—too 
late for report in this survey—to make plans for a large multi-racial 
conference in 1954. A joint committee of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and the Christian Council is also to examine the housing 
challenge, on which, again, the need for a conference at the national 
level is generally recognized; and a memorandum, based on a prac- 
tical study of the task and problems facing various Gumicioniies, 


has been drawn up as a basis of discussion. A useful contribution to 
mutual understanding has been made with the publication by the 
Dutch Reformed Mission Press! of the findings on ‘the Native 


Problem’ of various conferences held under that church’s auspices. 
Of particular value are the findings of the ‘conference with Bantu 
church-leaders’, held in Blomfontein in December, 1952, which 
define, among other matters, the Dutch Reformed conception of the 
character and the missionary task of those churches. 

It has been tacitly assumed, since the general election, that the 
Native Education Bill, based on a commission’s report, and providing 
for the transfer of the control of Native Education from the Provinces 
to the Union Government, will become law. Of the three types of 
schools recognized—-the Community schools, the Government 
Bantu schools and the State-aided Native schools, the great majority 
of pupils are found in the last-named group, which are for the most 
part the mission schools, a fact which in itself is a tribute to the 

t record of pioneer service which the missions have rendered 
in this field. A point watched closely by the churches is the possi- 
bility, provided for in the Bill, that Native education will be separated 

all other groups of schools and thus become isolated from a 
very closely co-ordinated element of the national life, with a resultant 
lowering of standards; and the transfer of responsibility from the 
Department of Education to that of Native Affairs is much regretted. 
African education, meanwhile, in a year that has much of the 

1 See Bibliography, No. 73. 
4 
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negative about it, provides one positive feature: that government 
expenditure in that field continues to show a progressive yearly § mre 
increase and stands, in the financial year 1953-54 at £8,190,000. 
Evidence of good-will in the rapidly expanding industrial spher fields 
is to be seen in the plans worked out by the non-European Affain} there 
Department of a Transvaal municipality for the testing and guidang § ™!!« 
of potential African employees, in order to relate a man’s abilitig stude: 
and skills to the work to which he is assigned, and for the provision} 08 
of time, especially as regards men from the Reserves and the runif ‘vider 
areas, for environmental adjustment. The increasing demand by weake 
employers for workers so assisted speaks for itself. The survey with I 
of non-European labour, moreover, carried out by the Union} ™ss!¢ 
Government Department of Native Affairs, puts at a much lowe 2 the 
figure (roughly three million), than that at which it has hither) With ! 
been computed, the maximum of African labour available, and lay 
stress on the need for efficient distribution. We note also that a} ®°r 
survey of the needs of African women, in new and changing circum} %8@! 
stances, has been undertaken by the South African Institute off Pres 
Race Relations; that African doctors are now working in the) mbit 
Johannesburg municipal service, two of them to examine for the] #4 4 
Labour bureau and for the registration of service contracts; and 





that government bursaries have been given to non-Euro to 
study at Durban Medical School (though only on the undertaking : 
that they will never treat Europeans). H 


The need to help the section of non-European youth, found for. 
the most part in urban centres, who constitute an undisciplined island 
and gangster element, has led the Department of Native Affairs to} ST¢4 
set up a committee to work out a scheme which, it is stressed, é the ta: 
to be educational and not penal, for the establishment of camps it life is 
which to prepare boys to take a constructive place in one | An} 200,0¢ 
alternative suggestion, also now under discussion, from Father and Ww 
Huddleston, of the Community of the Resurrection, envisages 1} ‘he di 
‘Boys’ Town’, under church direction, for the training in positive drawn 
citizenship of boys between twelve and fifteen years of age. standa 

Some sense of frustration among African students to-day ha cultur 


inevitably to be reckoned with; and such incidents as the burnity churcl 














down by the students themselves of the buildings of the Hermanns “pital 
burg Seminary in Bethel, Transvaal, at the instigation, it is believed, alec 
of an extreme group of trouble-makers, though apparently inerj “© ™ 
plicable, may well be attributed to a mood which has not gon churc} 
unremarked in other institutions as well. Among African leaden TI 
and spokesmen as a whole, many of whom are in fact Christian,1 sc 
restraint and a desire for a peaceful solution to the political unres} Droble 
are reported to be conspicuous. There is a cade response the ea 
facilities for leadership training in the Church, to meet an expandify by son 


field of service, though generally there are more aspirants to th and p 
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teaching profession than to the ministry, and one report notes an 
increasing preference among Africans to qualify for the Law. 
Further outreach into the growing challenge of the new gold- 
1 sphere} fields of the Orange Free State includes the mission undertaken 
» Affaing there by the African x pion Church. A new Anglican 
suidanee mission at Usuthu, Zululand, magpoie’ largely by former Mirfield 
abilitig} students, includes the farming of 250 acres, and plans for the pro- 
yrovision§ Vision of a sanatorium for tubercular children. There is much 
the runif evidence both of vitality and revival in fields where church life had 
nand by weakened, and of its persistence in areas only now regaining contact 
> survey with European workers. We note the emphasis of the Hermannsburg 
> Union} missionaries, on returning to their field, on the good heart prevailing 
ch lowe 2 the south Zululand stations and on the need to strengthen them, 
hithertp| With funds and personnel, as a focal point for advance. 
and lay In a country, finally, much beset with interracial troubles, we 
o that a] teord the immense success of a Christian fellowship work camp 
- circum} "ganized by the Wilgespruit Community, at which a group, widely 
titute off %epresentative of races, churches and professions, undertook the most 
y in th nang project attempted to date—the cleaning and reconstruction 


for the} f 2 
oeinall MADAGASCAR 


Cree HE double challenge, of the needs of scattered, often spiritually 
‘ound ir immature, communities in the more outlying regions of the 
sciplined island, and of the pastoral care of the town-dwellers, exposed 

airs th} creasingly to the impact of modern life, continues to characterize 
ressed, is} the task in Madagascar. Missionaries comment on the pace at which 
camps it life is lived in Tananarive, where the population has grown to over 
siety. An} 200,000 inhabitants, with vigorous building programmes in progress 
4 PE 4 and with traffic on a scale to bewilder many of the Malagasy from 
the distant southern regions and from the coast who have been 
- positine drawn to the capital. The quality of goods in the shops and the 
standards of modern dress, though recognized as contributing to 
-day has} Cultural standards, help also to induce a materialist bias which the 
 burnity churches are concerned to redress. The spiritual needs of the 
ermafifie } a in which, for instance, we are reminded, the consumption 
believed} alcohol has tripled in two years, make increasing demands upon 
tly inex the missions, which stress in particular the urgency of building more 

es. 

" Ona The demand for education is insistent throughout the island, and 
ristian, 1} ‘te schools of Government and churches alike are beset with the 
al unrest} Problem of finding enough teachers. In the Mananjary district, on 
ponse f the east coast, the Paris mission’s newest field, which is inhabited 
xpandiny by some 150,000 people of various tribes and where much ignorance 
ts to thd poverty prevails, more schools, to supplement the two hitherto 





visages 
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maintained by the mission, are required. It is generally noted that 
where the schools are steadily maintained the Church begins to take 
shape, and there are evidences among the people of this district that 
the nucleus of a communicant body, already formed, will grow to 
larger proportions if the provision of schools, as well as facilities 
for the strengthening of evangelists, is extended. Encouragi 
developments in the same district are noted by the Anglican mission, 
which has built six new churches and a school and has improved 
the buildings of others. 

The evidences of vocation to Christian service, found a 
individual sar , form grounds, on the whole, for optimism 
The Society of Friends reports increasing eagerness on the part of 
students to enter the college at Arivonimano, which provides train- 
mew students from the country districts for Christian service and 

ich has had to be enlarged to provide further accommodation. A 
number of Anglican ordinations have taken place, with the arrival 
of the new diocesan bishop, and vacancies in the parishes have been 
filled. The steady growth, moreover, of Christian Malagasy leader- 
ship is to be seen in the membership of the Intermissionary Con- 
ference, an event which has taken place every five years since 1913, 
and which, held last June at the Lutheran College at Fianarantsoa, 
had among its delegates, as for some years already, as many Mal 
representatives as European or American. The membership of th 
conference is drawn from the three missions at work in the north 
(the London Missio Society, the Friends’ Service Council and 


the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society) which are already, a} | 


recorded in earlier surveys, at work on a scheme of union looké 
towards a united Malagasy Protestant Church, and the three 
Lutheran missions (the Norwegian Missionary Society and two 
American Lutheran missions) which are established in the south 
The value of this opportunity to discuss ways and means of 
operating in work and witness was further enhanced on this occasion 
by the participation of three visitors from Britain, one represent 
the London Missionary Society and two the Society of Friends. 
source of much strength to the churches represented in the conference 
is the full intercommunion which has been established among them 
since 1913. Among the resolutions adopted by the conference wa 
one relating to plans for a literacy campaign: ‘Five years from now 
every Malagasy should be able to read’. 

New developments of general significance and of value in the 

isti are the opening of the Lutheran printing press, in a 
impressive building and with modern equipment, in a cen 
position in Tananarive; and the completion, with assistance from 
government grants, of a new building for the school for the blind, 
and—an entirely new venture—of a school for the deaf and dumb, 
under the auspices of the Norwegian mission. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


[* Latin America the pioneer work of missions was largely under- 
taken by the Bible Society; and it is remarkable that both 
evangelism and the growth of the churches are still closely linked 
with the work of circulating the Scriptures. A notable event of the 
has been the conference, attended by Bible Society agents from 
nine of the panes janis countries, at Cristobal, PANAMA, in 
March—a gathering of great value both for the strategically central 
int to which it drew its delegates and for the sense of fellowship 
in an uphill and often isolated task which it engendered. Proof that 
the persistent, unobtrusive circulation of the Bible is still the most 
effective agent of evangelism is to be seen in the latest available 
figures for Bible sales: record totals, for example, in Mexico and 
BraziL, and impressively large increases in CHILE, PARAGUAY, 
VENEZUELA (with 80,000 more copies sold than in the preceding year). 
Evangelism in Latin America, again, has been quick to use 
modern inventions, and especially broadcasting, a fact that is due 
in part to the pioneer character of much of the continent and the 
vastness of the area to be covered, in part to the readiness of certain 
pups to seize opportunities which elsewhere do not exist or which 
ve already passed. The well-known independent Evangelical 
broadcasting station, “The Voice of the Andes’, for example, located 
in Quito, Ecuapor, has now been reorganized, with greatly increased 
transmitting power. From it fourteen hundred Gospel programmes 
in twelve languages are broadcast each month. An interesting 
me from this station is the ‘Bible Institute of the Air’, 
which has a parallel in a Baptist initiative in BraziL, Evangelical 
broadcasts, either from independently owned stations, or through 
time bought on local stations, have been made in Costa Rica, 
GuaTEMALA, PANAMA, Bo.ivia, Peru and ARGENTINA. They have a 
particular value in Central America, where a disquieting feature of 
the year has been the increased Communist pressure, originatin 
largely in GUATEMALA, with its near-Communist government an 
with intensive radio propaganda over a wide area of neighbouring 
countries. A conference was held in Costa Rica in September by 
the Panamerican Christian Network, formed two years ago. 
Evangelistic outreach and freedom of opportunity to undertake 
it vary from one country to another. In ARGENTINA, where the 
pioneer stage of evangelism is now regarded as having passed, there 
is some sense of what a recent visitor Teutbed as ‘settled pastorates’ 
and of the need, within the churches which have alread n built 
up, for the kind of spiritual revival which would enable them to 
use the forces they undoubtedly possess to evangelize the whole 
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country. The strongest evangelistic effort and the deepest spiritud 
life are reported to be found in the coastal areas, where population 
and industries are rapidly increasing and where the more mobik 
means of evangelism are alee applied. A new project is the inte. 
national Baptist seminary opened in Buenos Aires. So imi 
tion has been experienced against pastors; and the Salvation Arm 
has been suppressed on the grounds that it has spread ‘doctring 
contrary to the national unity’. Its work has been superseded by th 
Eva Perén Foundation, which claims a monopoly in that field 
Some uneasiness has been felt at the appointment of a government 
commission to enquire into Evangelical activities among Indim 
aborigines, especially on the frontiers (a development which is aly 
reported, we note, from VENEZUELA). 

In ParaGuay the year has brought the dedication of the leproy 
colony established at Barrio Grande by the Mennonite mission, 
largely supported by American Leprosy Missions, in gratitude to 
the Govsrnshent for admitting thousands of Mennonite refuges 
from central Europe. The medical clinic maintained by the Southem 
Baptist mission in the poverty-stricken district of Chacarita is 
meeting with response, and a hospital building is nearing completion 
We note the organization of the Paraguay Baptist Mission (we 
was cura d part of the River Plate Mission), a step largely 
necessitated by difficulties experienced in such matters as the securing 
of travel permits. In PARAGUAY, again, the South American Missionary 
Society is replanning its work among the Indians of the Chao 
region, looking towards acceleration of the training of India 
tem for outreach, on lines already showing good results in} ¢¢4,. 
the Chaco work in Argentina. 

Evangelical work in Urucuay has been largely centred o 
Montevideo, and special attention has been paid to youth work| |: 
Vacation summer schools have been well attended. 

In Cue, a notable revival has taken place in the churches, on 
the initiative of an American evangelist, and has spread very rapidly. 
With this apparently spontaneous expansion may be compared 
slower, more patient and comprehensive work of the Methodists 
and the South American Missionary Society among the Araucaniaa 
Indians. We note the growing response to the Methodist health 
clinic opened two years ago in Nueva Imperial, as part of a pro 
gramme combining religious, medical, educational and agricultunl 
work to help raise the whole level of the people’s life. New work 
has been opened by the South American Mlsalonney Society in two 
places, and a successful summer campaign was held in the opet 
countryside regions where most of the Indians live. The mission's 
constant stress is on the need to create an ordained ministry among 

the — themselves, if a truly indigenous church is to be born. 
eports from Peru centre a good deal on evangelism through 
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broadcasting and on plans to increase the technical efficiency of 
those engaged in it. The desirability of the Evangelical churches 
enning a wireless station is widely voiced, ~ ¢ existing facilities 
have clearly served to promote evangelistic work, which is growing 
in all directions. The oneiiod Union of South America reports 
encouraging results, in central Peru, of a new, very systematically 
worked out plan for itineration by its preachers. A deeper sense of 
the value of spiritual edification is remarked among Peruvian 
leaders, with more time given at synod meetings than hitherto to 
devotional fellowship. Much need, however, is felt for an increase 
in Bible teaching and for more prayer for revival. 

One result of the revolution recently undergone in BoLivia has 
been the restriction of missionary aviation, much used in Latin 
America, but Evangelical wireless programmes have continued from 
La Paz. A new Evangelical Christian Association has been formed, 
with fifteen groups in membership. 

The claims of Brazil that its Evangelical churches are growing 
faster than anywhere in the world is borne out by the census figures 
as well. The churches have grown far ome the capacity of a 
full-time ministry, and much of the expansion in the newly developed 
areas has been the result of devoted and sacrificial lay witness. 
Churches of many denominations have been greatly stimulated by 
the evangelistic campaigns of Dr Edwin Orr who, by using air 
travel, has covered almost the whole land. Another visit which 
evoked much interest was that of Dr Kagawa, of Japan, who carried 
out an intensive speaking tour in the interior, where many people 
of Japanese origin have settled. There are in fact in Brazil some 
fifteen Japanese churches, and plans are in hand for the settlement 
of 150,000 further Japanese immigrants in the state of Amazonas, 
where the jute industry is developing. Work among youth has been 
stimulated by a conference organized by the Student Christian 
Movement. ‘The Evangelical Confederation has carried out a number 
of literacy campaigns and is establishing a much-needed bookshop 
in the capital. New developments include the opening of a field b 
the Baptist Missionary Society in an area giving close contact wi 
Southern Baptist workers; and a Bible school on the Amazon which 
is being built by the Unevangelized Fields Mission. 

The persecution of the Evangelical Church in CoLoMBIA, evidence 
of which | the Evangelical Caniedemtion is still unfortunately able 
to produce and to vouch for, shows some slight relaxation since the 
coming into office of a new government; and the Confederation has 
itself approached the new President, General Pinilla, with a request 
for a public statement concerning the civil and constitutional rights 
of Evangelical people in the Republic. The executive committee of 
the World Council of Churches in session at Lucknow adopted a 
strongly worded resolution on the subject, deploring the fact that 
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Evangelical Christians ‘have been persecuted for reasons of their 
faith and for no other reason’. Protests, however, within Colombig 
and abroad seem to have had little effect, though a request from 
Roman Catholic quarter, voiced at a congress held at Manizales, 
that an impartial investigation into the charge of persecution should 
be made, been appreciated. In addition to personal attacks on 
Evangelical Christians, a good many schools and some churches in 
rural areas have had to close, and Evangelical broadcast programme 
have been discontinued. 

It is reported, none the less, that Evangelical churches in the 
cities have been crowded, and that a steady increase continues in 
the number of people joining these churches. A new Bible school 
has been opened in ta and also the first Colombian Lutheran 
church. A report on the Evangelical schools, recently drawn up 
for the Evangelical Confederation, reveals not only the necessity for 
such schools, because of discrimination against the children of 
Evangelical parents in the public schools, but a steadily increasing 
enrolment in them over the last five years. 

Though in Mexico instances are still reported here and there of 
demonstrations and violence against Evangelical workers, prospects 
on the whole are regarded as having improved under the present, 
more democratically minded government, and missionary work is 
developing in a number of directions. As in the South American 
mainland, areas newly exploited for minerals and other raw materials 
are opening up fields of service, and there is evidence of lay initiative 
developing strongly among the small Evangelical Christian groups 
who settle in these regions. 

Interesting pieces of work in Mexico include the evangelization 
of the Teeltal Sotiens by a team composed of a translator and 4 
nurse—an unusual and successful combination; and a venture 
reported as ‘air-mail from God’, in which sree and Scripture 
a are dropped by aeroplane, with subsequent follow-up by 

elpers on foot, while the third _ is the formation of groups t0 
evangelize neighbouring villages. This enterprise has been going on 
for five years with remarkable results. 


Tue West INDIES AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Political interest in the West Indies was revived by the London 
conference in April on the question of federation. The conference 
revealed that there was less enthusiasm for a practical scheme of 
federation than five years ago at Montego Bay, though the idea is still 
accepted in principle; and there are manifest economic and othe 
advantages to be achieved through closer co-operation. Despite the 
development of air transport, insularity continues to characterize 
island politics and interests. Further decision on the possibility of 
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federation rests with the island governments, but the prospect is not 
regarded as bright. 

The question of closer association over the whole Caribbean area 
is also a concern of the churches, though their initiative in the 
matter has not been strong. A proposal for a regional conference of 
the Caribbean was brought to the Willingen meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in 1952 and was warmly welcomed 
by the representatives present from the Caribbean. The proposal 
has been further examined and enquiries are to be made on the spot 
before a decision to hold such a meeting is taken. 

The coming into force in April of a new Constitution for BririsH 
GUIANA resulted in the first near-Communist government in the 
British Commonwealth. The actions of the new government immedi- 
ately led to serious political tension, and in October to the suspension 
of the Constitution and the detention of several members of the 
Government. The Constitution is also regarded as having sharpened 
the differences between the communities, regrettable in a small area 
which includes West Indians, Amerindians, East Indians, Chinese 
and Europeans, and the more so since in the West Indies there has 
been a notable absence of race and colour prejudice. 

Co-operation within the Caribbean area between the churches 
has not been easy, for geographical and denominational reasons. 
Where a Christian council develops, moreover, and takes on active 
work, as in JAMaIca, the cost of its activities and its demands as to 
staff tend to outrun its resources. The Jamaica Christian Council has 
applied for membership of the International Missionary Council. 

Evangelistic campaigns have been a feature of the past year in 
the islands. Among aay that of the Methodists, within their 
1953 world-wide campaign, brought considerable accessions of new 
members in some of the islands; the Latin American Mission con- 
ducted successful united missions in TRINIDAD and elsewhere. An 
Evangelical church, the first of its kind, has been erected in Curacao, 
while in Jamaica the Moravians are preparing to celebrate the bi- 
centenary of their work. Anglican plans lay much stress on the need 
to train more ordinands and, in that connexion, to strengthen the 
staff at Codrington College, BARBADOS. 

The influx of small Christian groups, largely with North 
American support, though some of purely local origin, continues to 
make the Christian pattern more dissident than it need be, at a time 
when there is every necessity for Christian forces to come closer 
scheme of ftogether. The wave of prosperity in some islands, political excite- 
lea is still Jment and sheer secularism, the apparently permanent social evils of 
nd other fthe islands all require to be met by an evangelism and an education 

i hich bring the churches together and which emphasize both their 
mission and their unity. The work of the S.C.M. in the new Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies, in Jamaica, is growing, while 
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the University College itself makes increasingly for West Indian 
unity. Plans already discussed for a union theological college in 
Jamaica, for Presbyterian, Congregational and Moravian students, 
are making headway. 

The variety of the Caribbean area is further illustrated by the 
independent states within the area, which include the largest and 
most densely populated regions, with many rare: 
French, Creole, English—and many political, economic and cultunl 
associations, including the U.S.A. The island of CuBa has now 
been a democratic republic for half a century, and this fact is said 
to have infected the churches with a strong spirit of independence 
and of lay responsibility. The strength of the Cuban churches lies in 
the cities, while the rural areas are largely unoccupied from an 
Evangelical point of view. The problem of self-support still remains 
to be solved in an island largely dependent on a one-crop economy, 
There is no medical work, and what social work exists is | 
carried on by the Salvation Army. As elsewhere, in a period of social 
change, the churches have lost close contact with the workers. Ther 
is some activity among small groups, especially of students and yo 
people, in social service and evangelism, but there is need for m 
more to be done on a larger and more co-operative basis. 

Puerto Rico has recently approved a new Constitution bya 

pular vote, which ensures the complete separation of Church and 
Beate. Thus the island becomes one of the few independent Latin 
American countries in which the Roman Catholic and Evangelical 
churches meet on equal terms, an arrangement which is understood 
to work beneficially for both. The rapidly increasing population and 
the prevailing poverty present a whole series of problems for th 
churches in regard to self-support and to the contribution of missions 
to the solution of economic problems. Co-operative work in the 
island has been strongly maintained in a union seminary, a united 
Evangelical church, a common newspaper and press. Medical work, 
especially that conducted by the Presbyterians, is of a very high 
standard, while the rural life community at Yuquiya seeks to meet 
some of the island’s most pressing problems. Several evangelistic 
campaigns have led to a growth in Christian witness, which is also 
reported to have found an echo in the prisons. 

In Harti there have also been signs of revival which have — 
into the churches a number of worshippers from the Voodoo cults, 
which are very strong. A remarkable piece of work over a number 
of years has been the transliteration of Creole and the beginnings of 
Creole literature. This has led to the recognition of Creole in schools 
and churches, and should have a considerable effect in the bette 
communication of the Gospel to rural people. The serious over 
population of Haiti has led to difficulty with its neighbour state in 
the island, the Dominican RepuBLic, which is relatively under 
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ulated. Santo Domingo has been the scene of one of the most 
tu interesting examples of co-operation, in the Board of Christian Work, 
ents, F which began as an entirely new venture rather than as a fusion of 
1 by the existing work. The comprehensive plans of the Board have not been 
t and fully carried out, but it has some notable evangelistic and medical 
Spanish achievements to its credit. The Dominican Republic has been 
Piturd | described as the neediest region in the Caribbean. 


t is said 

rendence THE PACIFIC AREA 

es lies in 

from a THE PHILIPPINES 

| remains oe pace at which the Church grows in the Philippines continues 
Contant to create a shatinoge which available forces, tireless and self- 
s | sacrificing though they be, are still far from meeting to the full. 


) Developments are described as having ‘gained a momentum that no 
rs. There} human power can stop’. Much of it is due to the pioneering work of 
nd ea volunteer Sunday-school teachers, which has resulted in the forma- 
tion of many new congregations; and priority in church budgets is 
very generally urged for the training of workers to follow up and 
nourish these new outgrowths of church life. With personnel 
extended to capacity, much attention is given to comity and to the 
nt Latit} need for the fullest consultation before opening new work in an 
already ‘occupied’ field. A recent report of Union Theological 
derstood} Seminary rae eon a total of 110 full-time and 109 part-time 
students, 65 of them preparing for the ministry. Silliman University, 
8 for thet founded and sponsored by Christian missions in 1901, pursues its 

: rpose of training Filipino Christian leaders, men and women, and 
‘k in the inaugurated its first Filipino President, Dr Leopoldo Ruiz, in April. 
my successful Sunday-school teacher training courses have been 
held in different parts of the province of Negros Oriental, on the 
theme “The Church Must Teach or Die’. 

A notable initiative on the part of the Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches was its participation in the Philippines Inter- 
national Fair held from February 1st to April 30th. It is estimated 
that at least 60,000 visited the Federation’s booth, at which were 
displayed, among other exhibits, samples of the 30,000 volumes dis- 
tributed annually by the Protestant churches. Other activities in 
which the Federation has shared include the South Luzon family 
life conference, on ‘Building Christian Homes To-day’, which was 
attended by delegates from seven provinces and at which plans were 
made to give Christian teaching on the home a more central place 
in the work of the Church, which will require the services of specially 
trained workers and regular emphasis on the significance of the home 
in Christian living. The Federation has also sponsored a two-weeks 
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‘labour seminar’, in which representatives of both labour anj 
management took part, from some eight firms and institutions, an¢ 
which made a very constructive contribution to the Christia 
conception of labour-management relations. 

Representations were addressed by the Federation to the Gover. 
ment, asking for a less strictly legalistic interpretation of the estab. 
lished policy which prohibits public school teachers from givin 
religious instruction anywhere, at any time, in or out of school. 4 
a result, an opinion was pronounced by the Department of Justi 
to the effect that such a ruling does not accord with the guarante 
of religious freedom. This decision greatly eases the situation for 
Protestant teachers, who are thus free to teach in Sunday schools o 
their own churches, on any day, outside school hours and premise, 
Roman Catholic pressure for religious instruction in the publi 
schools to be mene compulsory continues; and the Federation ha 
been active in resisting any change in that direction which would 
undermine the principle of the separation of Church and State m 
which the Constitution is based. 

In the rural field, the 4-H Clubs, which were introduced into the 
Philippines in the first place by the churches and which are now 
established on a national scale, have been re-inaugurated in areas in 
which political unrest and dissidence had made it necessary to dis 
continue them. An important development is the introduction of: 
Bill into Parliament for the creation of a Bureau of Agricultuml 
Extension, the establishment of which would bring government 
ra arwd and the assistance and advice of fully trained workers to 

e clubs. 


Tue Soutu PAciFic 


The second South Pacific Conference, which drew fifty native- 
born delegates, from the many islands scattered across this vast 
expanse of ocean, to Noumea, NEw CALEDONIA, in April, forms i 
further landmark in regional consultation among the Pacific Islandes 
themselves. The welfare character of the agenda took the delegates 
into the fields of agriculture, nutrition, medicine, all of them subjects 
bound up with the life of the Church in the many groups of island 
in which it is rooted. Church planning gives full recognition to th 
réle of the Christian layman trained in agriculture and able to work 
in the field of new ——— which will help to lift the standart 
of living to a new level. Such institutions as that maintained by th 
Australian Methodist Department of Oversea Missions at Navus0, 
Fyj1, from which, it is estimated, over a thousand young men have 
gone out to serve the islands, demonstrate the contribution, and 
indeed the initiative, of the churches in this field. The need for th 
trained agriculturist, moreover, in helping to redress an over 
academic emphasis in general education, and in breaking down th 
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rejudice against manual labour, is as vital here as in other parts of 
the world where that problem is familiar. 

The general question of the churches taking part in the provision 
of higher education in the South Pacific continues to figure a good 
deal in consultations between the National Missionary Councils of 
Australia and New Zealand and the leadership of the churches, 
indigenous and missionary, on the field. The Government decision 
to set up in Fiji a central institution for the vocational training of 
South Pacific Islanders has led to some discussion, initiated by the 
Bishop in Polynesia, on the possibility of the churches establishing 
aresidential hostel for students attending it, as the first of a number 
of such hostels which might well be opened at key places in which 
a student population is likely to arise. Concern to ensure the 
participation of Christian leadership in many aspects of the area’s 
material welfare does not detract from the fundamental task of pre- 
paring men and women for leadership in the Church itself. Though 
consultations are still at an early stage, the possibility of establishing 
one or more Christian colleges, affiliated to an existing university, 
has been examined further in the course of the year. 

Reports from the Melanesian Mission indicate that the number 
of ordinands in training at Siota college though small, is steadily 
maintained and that catechist schools established a year ago at 
Kohimarama and at Lolowai have greatly increased the facilities 
for training village teachers. A school has also opened at Siota for 
the children of the men in training. Numbers are well maintained 
at the boys’ school at Pawa, where a new chapel has been built. In 
the medical field, the nurses’ training school is proving a wise 
investment. The building of the new leprosy colony continues. 

Developments in Polynesia, again, include the opening by the 
Anglican iocese of an ordination school at Wailoku, Fiy1, with an 
initial student body of six men. The eastern half of the new cathedral 
at Suva has been completed and was consecrated in April. 

News from Papua-NEw Guinea includes that of the constitution 
of the ‘Lutheran Mission New Guinea’, in January 1953, co-ordinat- 
ing the work hitherto carried on by individual Lutheran bodies, and 
looking towards the building up of the Lutheran Church of New 
Guinea. Much gratification is expressed at the evident desire for this 
change within the parishes themselves. In NEw GuINga, again, the 
challenge of the central highlands area, evangelistic outreach into 
Which been recorded in earlier surveys, remains unabated. An 
interesting development is the departure of two SOLOMON IsLANDS 
evangelists and their wives to join the Methodist team in the 
central highlands area. 

Emphasis on the need for an increase in the number of ordained 
ministers underlies the reports of the Paris Mission’s work in NEw 
CaLEponiA, the Loyatty IsLaNps and the New Hesripes. The 
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influx of workers of many tribes and tongues into Noumea, which 
makes the town what the mission describes as a ‘veritable Babylon’, 
puts immense strain on pastoral forces, already much needed as wel 
in the village centres. The Foyer Indigéne plays an important par, 
in conditions where practical help is often the most effective orm 
of Christian witness. The need for a uniform ‘church order’ is much 
stressed, and a draft which was worked out in the school for paston 
is being considered by the local synods. Spiritual development is 
remarked in the école artisanale, with weekly prayer meetings led by 
the students themselves. In the Loyatty IsLanps, the island of 
Maré, where the response is particularly slow, is in special need of 
strong pastoral leadership, though the school work in this island 
shows promise, with senior boys and girls developing responsibility, 
In Lifou, with 29 churches restored out of 32, there are clear si 
of revival, and much vitality is in evidence in the Bethany Bibl 
School, which was rebuilt with generous contributions from the 
region, and which provides a course preparatory to admission to the 
astoral school at Do-Neva. In Lifou, again, the schools are full of 
ife and building extensions have been completed. 

Outreach to the still unevangelized inland region, especially in 
the northern group, with its strong pagan majority, characterizes 
the work in the New Hesripes, in which, in fact, other islands— 
New CaLeponia and the Loyatty IsLanps—have a record of 
missionary service. Though much unrest and lawlessness still pre 
vails, it is noted that conditions are most settled in regions w 
Christian work has been longest established and without interrup- 
tion. Here, again, an increase in the number of ordained minister 
is urgently sought. The Presbyterian Church of the New Hebrides 
claims meanwhile a steady success for the ten-year aq initiated in 
1945 to develop higher grade indigenous leadership. Standards 
in village and district schools are reported to be improving, witha 
corresponding rise in the quality of students admitted to the Tangoa 
teacher-training institute. Ordinations have, in fact, increased in 
number and in some places new sessions have been created. 

The future ane of the Pacific Christian Literature Society y ( 
branch of the National Missionary Council of Australia, with h 
quarters in Sydney) show an interesting similarity to those of other 
such societies: priority is to be given to basic theological books in 
the vernacular, interpreting the Christian Faith and the universal 
fellowship of the Church; simple books on the home and family 
life; ~ dealing with the social implications of Christianity; 
apologetic and evangelistic literature. Progress is reported in 
matter of literary contributions from Pacific Islanders themselves; 
and prize competitions in English and the vernacular have been 
organized, with a good response. The Society works in close con- 
tation with the South Pacific Commission. 
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THE JEWS 


=. participation of the director of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews, Dr Géte Hedenquist, 
in a number of Christian conferences held on the continent of 
Europe in the course of the year, is a source of encouragement to 
those who continue to press for a more central place, in missionary 
counsels, for the mission to the Jews. Dr Hedenquist attended the 
conference of the Lutheran World Federation in Hanover, and that 
of the European Baptist Federation in Copenhagen as well as a 
number of special meetings and courses on Jewish mission work. 
Some two hundred students and others attended a conference on 
‘Justice from the Jewish and Christian standpoint’ which was 
arranged in March at Wuppertal, Germany, by the German Com- 
mittee for Service to Israel, under the leadership of Professor 
K. H. Rengstorf. The director also paid a prolonged visit to America 
to discuss the organization of the committee’s work there. Unfor- 
tunately no secretary has yet been found for the American section, 
which is a severe handicap to the work in this important area. 

At a meeting of the International Committee held in July at 
Canterbury, where hospitality was provided by the English mission- 
ary societies at St Augustine’s College, special attention was devoted 
to the problems of missionary work in IsRAEL, and some significant 

ractical decisions were taken. Work in Israel has reached an 
important stage: the doubts about the possibility of evangelism 
in a Jewish State have been dispelled, and a number of Christian 
institutions are operating in Jerusalem, Jaffa-Tel-Aviv, Haifa and 
Tiberias. But this work is still on a very small scale and has proved 
extremely expensive. Most of the missions to the Jews are giving 
priority to work in Israel, in the belief that what is happening there 
to-day has special significance for all the Jews in the world, and that 
the Christian Gospel should be a factor in the new State. While 
missions are tolerated, however, there is a good deal of suspicion; 
and it may be true, as was said at Canterbury, that opposition 
would be more noticeable if the mission work were making any real 
impact. Effective work can only be achieved by co-operation, and 
there are already hopeful beginnings along these lines, in the inter- 
national staff which has grown up at Tiberias Hospital and in the 
joint educational work at Jaffa, where the Church of Scotland 
and Church Mission to Jews have joined forces to provide the 
teaching staff. In the early part of the year a financial crisis 
arose in connexion with Tiberias Hospital, but the problem has 
been solved meantime by a new agreement with the Israeli Govern- 
ment, under which the irephensiedl of Health assumes responsibility 
for the grea ter part of the expenses. 
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The exchange of views among delegates with recent experienc 
of work in Israel revealed some significant emphases. The missio 
it was stressed, is more important than the method: with work 
at an eaten reey? stage, every creative approach must be encour. 
aged. Education is of the utmost importance at present; and4 
strong appeal is being addressed to all societies to help in providing 
the necessary staff. At Jaffa there are three times as many applicants 
for admission as can be accepted. A scheme for the very n 
production of literature in Hebrew was carried a stage further # 
Canterbury when it was agreed to begin work on the translation§ country 
of the first book decided upon for joint publication—The Problem qf the Ch 
Pain, by C. S. Lewis. Subsequent publications are to include} to the 
Christian classics and standard Old Testament commentaries {looms | 
Special committees have been set up to consider the problem of those v 
the settlement and employment in Israel of Hebrew Christians, f mittees 
upon whom it is felt that the witness for Christ in Israel must} lessons 
uhtimately depend. In preparation for the Assembly of the World} the ne 
Council of Sievdes at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954, a volume on part of 
The Church and the Jewish People is to be published. 

The struggle for tolerance still goes on in Israel and the attitude} Th 
to missions is likely to be decided by the result of the wider conflict} active i 
between the Orthodox and Liberal parties. Israel still depends} docum 
heavily on United States aid, and her economic problems remain} faith a 
grave. Recently there has been a serious outbreak of incidents of wards 
the Jordan frontier, and at the time of writing these are subject tof in the 
investigation at United Nations. It is generally agreed that the} level, « 
present uneasy armistice and the badly defined frontier make thef when | 
whole situation explosive, and that only a wider settlement whichf which 
will provide more satisfactorily for the raising of the standard ff El: 
living on the Arab side and facilitate the resumption of trade acros§ been | 
the frontier can put an end to these incidents. the w 

The new marriage laws adopted in Israel as a compromis} to tim 
between the — parties give considerable power to the Orthodo} which 
Rabbis, and have been strongly criticised in Israel and abroad. comm 

There has been widespread comment and discussion on th} The c 
anti-Jewish measures adopted by the Soviet and satellite State, Pp 
= 2 arwven for political reasons. Although the breach which resulted} field « 
between Israel and Soviet Russia did not last long, and diplomat to-day 
relations were re-established, it marked a turning point in th} sultati 
Israeli attitude to the East and seems to have eliminated am} was tl 


) 





possibility of real neutrality. J. W. 
While Israel attracts much attention, there are welcome sigh} Coun 
that mission work in the countries of the Dispersion is not beim§ from 


. An attempt has been made to place missionaries in Sweet 
European centre where Jews are living in any considerable numben§ to Mi 
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COUNSELS ACROSS THE WORLD 


HE situations revealed in much that is recorded above, with the 
element of urgency, in terms of the human response, that it 

often suggests, has been the subject of realistic discussion within 
Christian counsels across the even 9 It is natural that China should 
continue to claim much attention, for though contact with that 
country has become tenuous in the extreme, the experience which 
the Church has undergone within its frontiers provides a challenge 
to the Church in other lands, in which the shadow of Communism 
looms large, to examine its foundations. Exchanges of views such as 
those which have taken place between the East Asia and India com- 
mittees of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, on the 
lessons of the China experience for other countries, have re-affirmed 
the need for a much y Avec understanding of Communism on the 
part of Christian workers at all stages of missionary service, and of 
appreciation of the sense of community which that doctrine imparts. 
The German Evangelical Missionary Council has been particularly 
siniaion on China and in translating important 


depends documents emanating therefrom. It is, moreover, characteristic of the 


e State, 
resulted 


plomatk 


ated any 
ot 


1umben. 


faith and enthusiasm of missions which are steadily advancing to- 
wards recovery of their full strength overseas (with 580 workers now 
in the field) that they press for the continuing study, at a scholarly 
level, of present-day Chine language and literature, against the day 
when relations may be resumed. The Missionary Academy, plans for 
which were referred to briefly in our last survey, is to open in ere 

Elsewhere, Scaduomeanl study of the non-Christian faiths has 
been promoted at a number of points. We note the resumption of 
the work of the ‘Seminar for Muslim Study’ (convened from time 
to time in New York over a number of years by Dr John E. Merrill), 
which has now been re-constituted as a committee of the Near East 
committee of the Division of ore Missions, N.C.C.C.U.S.A, 
The comprehensive studies of the Muslim field undertaken by this 
me are to be used as a starting point for further advance in the 

d of practical communication in the context of the Muslim world 
to-day and of all the changes through which it is passing. A con- 
sultative visit, moreover, of much interest in the approach to Islam 
was that undertaken in the last quarter of the year by Dr and Mrs 
J. W. Sweetman, at the invitation of the West Pakistan Christian 
Council, to both West and East Pakistan, with financial support 
from missionary agencies in the U.S.A. and Great Britain. Dr 
Sweetman (well-known as a scholar in Islamics and as a missionary 
to Muslims), is conducting courses for pastors, evangelists, teachers 
and missionaries. Conversations have taken place on the possibility 

5 
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interesting progress. An article in the July 1953 issue of this Review 
described an experiment undertaken in Switzerland in stimulating 
the interest of laymen and women in the Christian mission and in 

aring those going overseas for more active participation in the 
fife of the Christian Church, Further discussion, on an international 
scale, has taken place in the course of the year, one outcome of 
which has been the appointment by the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies of a secretary, Dr Harry Holland, whose 
specific tasks include the establishing of contact with firms which 
appoint workers to posts overseas, and among many of which there 
js a readiness apparent to respond to this experiment. Support for 
such a scheme as would enable Christians going abroad in profes- 
sional capacities ‘to see their opportunities as non-professional 
missionaries’ was also voiced at the meeting of the youth department 
committee of the World Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Christian Education which took place at Alwaye, India, at the 
New Year. It is interesting also to note that at the meeting of the 
United Bible Societies at Bad Boll a discussion on effective Bible 
distribution, and on the responsibility of the missionary societies to 
concern themselves with it, stressed the opportunities for lay people 
engaged in other pursuits to take part in voluntary colportage. The 
success of the pilot scheme for the training of women in tropical 
rural welfare, initiated by the Y.W.C.A. in Britain, has resulted in 
the decision to establish in London a “Tropical Community Develop- 
ment Centre’. The centre, which has received a grant from the 
Nuffield Foundation, and which has a number of other national 

izations associated with it, is open to both sexes; and while it 
is intended particularly for the wives of officials and students from 
overseas who accompany their husbands to Britain, it is hoped that 
the centre will form a meeting-place for all who are interested in 
tropical community development. 

Activities in the Christian medical field include the international 
ey conference of the Mission to Lepers and American Leprosy 

issions, which was held in Lucknow in November; while an event 
of a more personal nature, universally hailed for the a of 
a life of selfless service which it implies, was the award of a Nobel 
Peace Prize to Dr Albert Schweitzer. 

A speaker reporting on a recent Christian youth conference 
defined youth work as ‘a barometer of the health of a church’; 
and the consolidation of the younger forces in all aspects of the 
oecumenical movement are of significance in the picture which this 
survey seeks to present. We record here expansion in the membership 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation by the affiliation of the 
§.C.M. of Nigeria, Puerto Rico and Brazil, and by the granting of 
‘corresponding status’ to the movements in the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, .Malaya, the Philippines, Austria, Cuba, Argentina and 
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Limitations of space prevent our indicating more than a few issues 
on which the Commission was active in voicing an opinion: on the 
need for pressing forward with the unification of Korea with all 
possible eg on the moral values at stake in the racial issues 
dividing South Africa; on the need, in dealing with the economic 
development of under-developed countries, ‘for imaginative thinking 
and action of a wholly new order’. The Commission’s executive com- 
mittee, moreover, meeting in Switzerland in August, expressed its 
conviction of the churches’ duty to give discerning and active 
support to United Nations, ‘which operates on the frontier of inter- 
national anarchy’ and whose work, the committee declared, ‘is, in 
many respects, directed towards goals which Christians believe to 
be in accordance with God’s will for justice among His children’. 
Ventures into further co-operation and partnership in a world 
task have brought a harvest in a number of fields. The comity 
recently established between the Paris Mission and the Mission 
Suisse dans l’ Afrique du Sud has resulted in closer rapprochement 
and mutual confidence and in a growth in initiative and in financial 
support for both societies. The agreement on the part of the General 
Assemblies of the three Presbyterian churches (northern, southern 
and united) in the U.S.A., to study a plan of union (which would 
bring together some 3,500,000 ce pray in one church), has 
interesting implications in the light of the very extensive responsi- 
bilities carried by those churches in the mission overseas. Identifica- 


tion between an older and a oe church is illustrated, again, by 


the decision of the National Missionary Council of New Zealand to 
send a worker, supported by the constituent boards, to serve in the 
Church of South India. The National Missionary Council of 
Australia has challenged the churches of the Dominion, ‘the nearest 
Christian nation to approximately half the world’s population’, to 
answer the call of the countries of South-east Asia and to grasp the 
opportunity to advance into unevangelized fields. A representative 
from Australia took part in the second assembly of the Christian 
Council of Indonesia, on behalf of the National Missionary Council, 
the Australian Council of the World Council of Churches and the 
Australian Presbyterian Board of Missions. 

We record, finally, a list of Christian leaders whose deaths in 
the course of the year recall fine service and fellowship in many parts 
of the world: Dr Harold Balme, a B.M.S. medical and educational 
missionary in China, sometime President of Shantung Christian 
University, Tsinan; Dr Sydney Cave, formerly in Travancore, 
India, with the L.M.S. and lately Principal of New College, Univer- 
sity of London; the Rev. A. A. Conibear, for many years in China 
with the M.M.S., and lately Home Secretary of the United Society 
for Christian Literature; Dr J. D. Rheinallt Jones, founder and one- 
time Director of the South African Institute of Race Relations; 
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Dr Stuart McNairn, for many years in Peru with the E.U.S.A., and 
subsequently its General Secretary; Mr Fred Mitchell, Home 
Director of the China Inland Mission; Mr B. L. Rallia Ram, for 
many years General Secretary of the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians; Dr M. Theron Rankin, Executive Secretary, Souther 
Baptist Mission Board, U.S.A.; Dr John H. Ritson, a noted General 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society; Dr Fredrik 
Torm, for many years Professor of New Testament in the Universi 
= Copenhagen and Secretary of the Danish Missionary Council 
till 1946. 

heir passing forms part of the perspective and the continuity 
of the Christian task which the events of the past year portray. Few 
years can have found the work of the Christian mission in a context 
of such political conflict as that which surrounds it in many countries 
to-day. Rarely, on the other hand, can the ultimate values of the 
Christian Faith have stood out with more clarity and contrast, of 
the obligation been more insistent to proclaim redemption by the 
Saviour of the world. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


[* accordance with our usual practice, we include here a brief 
outline of some developments in the work of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The year opened in JAPAN under the impetus of the regional 
conference of priests, the first of its kind to be held, which took place 
in November 1952, and at which the subjects discussed included the 
promotion of the urban apostolate and the réle of the laity in 
evangelism. An increasing challenge is apparent in the figures quoted 
for church membership: estimated at approximately 100,000 at the 
end of the second world war, they stand now at 172,000, while the 
number of Japanese priests has increased from 150 to 220. Japanese 
Sisters total 1951. In a period involving much concern with rehabilita- 
tion, the social work of the Church is greatly in evidence: a newly 
established central body, with nine departments, and similar in 
structure to the N.C.W.C., of U.S.A., administers this sphere of 
the Church’s activity. ‘National Catholic Charities’, based on a St 
Vincent de Paul society in each parish, is caring for large numbers of 
people (and is reported, incidentally, to be proving itself one of the 
principal means of fostering vocations). A school for the training of 
social workers was rene he pre in Tokyo. Reports confirm the 
receptive and enquiring mood that has been widely encountered by 
evangelists. Work among young people, which has been strengthened 
by the establishment of a youth centre in Tokyo, meets with a 
response, and catechumens show an increasing disposition to 
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persevere in the Faith. The cstablishment of a church in a locality 
generally draws round it a group of adherents and enquirers. Radio 
evangelism has advanced with the opening of a new station, ‘Cultural 
Japan’, organized jointly by the Fathers of St Paul and two private 
organizations, and providing programmes related not only to the 
Christian Faith but to general cultural interests. Two Passionist 
Fathers arrived in Japan in March to begin the work which the 
Order is to undertake. A site has been acquired in Osaka on which 
a monastery is to be built. 

It was reported at the beginning of the year that 787 Roman 
Catholic missionaries were still in CHINA; and in the course of the 
year the process of accusation, trial'and expulsion has gone steadily 
on. Those coming out bring encouraging reports of the steadfastness 
of Chinese Christians, though the inequality with which the Chinese 
priests are distributed over the dioceses affords some grounds for 
concern. There is, however, widespread evidence of determination 
on the part of the laity in more isolated regions to overcome physical 
and geographical difficulties to secure access to the Sacrament. The 
constant Communist indoctrination in the primary and seconda 
schools is realistically faced for its inherent dangers. The strengt 
of the Church may be gauged by the widely confirmed rejection, by 
priests and laity alike, of the so-called ‘Independent Church’ move- 
ment. Instances are given, such as those in the Hangchung diocese, 
of churches with previously large congregations being handed over 
to priests from among the small group willing to co-operate with the 
Independent Church, and of numbers dropping at once to a 
minimum. In an effort to weaken the bond with Rome, which is 
fundamental to the Roman Catholic position, modification of the 
interpretation of the ‘three independences’ has been put forward, 
emphasizing the goal of Chinese leadership in the Church rather 
than separation from Rome. There are still, it is reported, both 
missionary and Chinese priests in prison, or consigned to work in 
labour gangs. An interesting example of a labour sentence providing 
positive opportunities is that of some members of the Canonesses 
of St Augustine, one of them a surgeon, who are serving sentences 
in Kanchow hospital, where the excellence and indispensability of 
their work may well cause them to be retained there. 

The needs of Chinese Roman Catholics outside China have led 
to the appointment of a ‘Visitor for South-eastern Asia’, in the person 
of the Most Rev. Carlo van Melckebeke, himself expelled from China 
in 1952, to organize the apostolate among the twelve to thirteen 
million Chinese now in this area. The lessons of the China experience 
for the Church in other countries continue to be avidly studied. 
There is much emphasis upon the value of training selected in- 
dividuals to form what have been described as ‘basis militants’, able 
to resist re-indoctrination and to set an example, to the general 
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masses, by rej all temptation to temporize or to use measures 
of expediency which violate the Christian conscience. It is wi 
agreed that the witness of a few individuals of this calibre, trained to 
pass on their knowledge and conviction, could do much to enlighten 
and strengthen the main body of the Church. 

SoutH-gasT Asia as a whole continues to confront the Church 
with a good deal of Communist opposition. In the Vietminh- 


controlled areas of INpo-CHina the Church has suffered the’ 


imprisonment of many of its priests and other leaders, and mission- 

aries continue, after public trial, to be expelled. The activity of the 

Church is hampered by confiscation of property and the imposition 

of exorbitant taxes (measures which have particularly affected the 

Christian schools, many of which have n obliged to close), 
i training, however, has continued, even in such diffi 


conditions as those prevailing in the Vicariate of Minh; and in the) 


free zone a minor seminary with 160 students, providing a six-year 
course, has drawn many from the “ent et regions, 

THAILAND and Ma taya benefit from an influx of China mis- 
sionaries. Members of several communities—Marists, Sisters of the 
Divine Motherhood, Jesuits, Brothers of Mercy—formerly in China 
have gone to Malaya, a new field for each of these Orders. Welfare 
work in the new village settlements is under the direction of a 
Malaya-born priest. The record of the Roman Catholic schools 
confirms the evidence of general pressure for education: — in 
them have increased from 35,000 in 1947 to 52,000 at the at of 1952. 
New schools are under construction and others, including the St 
Francis Xavier Institution in Penang, are being re-built. 

Reports from INDONESIA note an open-mindedness to the 
Christian message, even in the strongholds of the non-Christian 
faiths. The progress made in recent years is largely attributed to 
steadily maintained effort on the part P the laity. Two groups within 
which the response is reported to be specially marked are the people 
of Chinese origin and the Bataks. Communist competition fot 
influence in the schools continues, and the Roman Catholic Church, 
which maintains schools at all levels, finds itself most sharply 

ed in this field. There is much emphasis on the need for a 
Roman Catholic institute of higher studies. The success of Roman 
Catholic candidates in the general election has been widely remarked. 

Concern at the uncertainty as to their future which has confronted 
missionaries in INDIA was voiced at the meeting of the working and 
standing committees of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India, 
which met at Bangalore in October, though gratification has been 
expressed at the courteous reception given to the representatio 
advanced by the conference to the Government. The implications, 
for church funds and property, of the Trusts Act, which alread 
concerned this conference a year ago, were again closely examin 
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The conference expressed an eagerness to conform to the govern- 
ment requirements in education, in the matter of the use of the 
national and regional languages, and in general to participate to the 
full in the solution of India’s social problems, which is generally 
typical of the churches’ attitude in India as a whole. Difficulties 
experienced, however, in one region and another, with regard to 
the maintenance of control of the schools (in such matters as staff 


_ appointments and general administration) in the Church’s own hands, 


have been frankly expressed. A notable event of the year has been 
the elevation of the first Indian prelate, Monsignor Valerian Gracias, 
Archbishop of Bombay, to the Sacred College of Cardinals. Arch- 
bishop Gracias was among the speakers who urged upon the 2500 
delegates to the first national congress of the All-India University 
Students’ Federation, held in Madras in December 1952, the duty 
of the lay apostolate. A very clear emphasis at that gathering was put 
upon the need to intensify instruction on social ah om to develop 
initiative in the social field and readiness to co-operate with other 
churches and private organizations in meritorious enterprises. The 
challenge of the social field was also to be heard in the message of 
the Pope to the Roman Catholics of India at the New Year, reminding 
them that, in addition to many other spheres and obligations of 
Christian witness, ‘you are in a position to offer to your people and 
your government the social teaching of the Church’. Evangelistic 
planning lays increasing stress on the challenge of north India, with 


| its strongholds of both Hinduism and Islam, and where, it is com- 


puted, only one person in 560 is a Roman Catholic. In the south, 
where the Communist influence is strongest, a university is to be 
built at Vijayawada roe and is to be under the direction of the 
Madura Province of the Society of Jesus. 

Roman Catholics in IsrakL total 2500, a figure which includes a 
thousand to two thousand non-Arab Latin people, for the most oe 
converted Jews who experience some oppression for their faith at 
the hands of Jews. Reports of the church schools confirm the 
preference for them which many Jewish parents display, regardless 
of pressure put upon them by the Jewish authorities. Reports from 
both IsRAEL and JoRDAN, in which the Roman Catholic Church is 
a! active, agree that great courage is often required of a convert 
to Christianity to face both the moral opprobrium and the material 
discrimination (in such matters as employment and the holding of 
public office) to which he is exposed. 

Progress is to be seen in Morocco in the growth in the number 
of secondary religious stations from 153 in 1947 to 239 to-day, and 
the fact that whereas seven had resident priests at the earlier date, 
fifty-two are now so supplied. Six to eight priests graduate annually 
from the seminary, drawn at present from European families resident 
in Morocco, a situation which is partly the result of vigorous Catholic 
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Action initiative. Of especial interest in the field of ‘rural missions’ 
is the success of the ‘Centre d’Instruction et d’Education Rural 
Africain’ (Cidera), founded four years ago, and providing a six-year 
residential course for Moroccan and French pupils. 

The ‘Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes’, established at Manouba, 
TUNISIA, in 1928, for the provision of fundamental training at the 
highest level for work in Muslim lands, is meeting with a steadily 
increasing response. Since 1949, 37 members of the White Fathers, 
18 White Sisters, 18 lay members of Catholic Action have taken 
courses of study and a number of other priests have completed the 
intensive two-year language course. 

The first congress of the leaders of the lay apostolate ever to be 
held in Arrica is to take place in December 1953 at Kisubi, Ucanpa, 
with delegates drawn also from other regions of East and Central 
Africa and from Madagascar. Concern for the Roman Catholic 
schools throughout Africa figures conspicuously in the year’s reports 
on that continent. Including NortH AFrica, it is reckoned that these 
schools account for 3,250,000 pupils, and there is an evident pre- 
occupation, voiced, for instance, in the letter addressed by their 
bishops to the Roman Catholics of Niceria and British CAMEROON, 
with alertness in the preservation of the Roman Catholic schools 
in the hands of the Church, and with resistance to the growing 
assumption that education is to become progressively a State 
responsibility. The maintenance of a balance between Church 
and Government in the management of a school is watched with 
particular care. The Church continues to open schools under its 
own control, as has recently been done in the GoLp Coast (where a 
secondary school is being established in each diocese) and in KENYA, 
and for which no grants-in-aid are given. The November ‘intention’ 
of the Pope was ‘the freedom of the Catholic schools in Africa’. 

Developments of note in Africa are the establishment of the 
‘University of the Belgian Congo’ (a normal outcome of the. ‘Centre 
Universitaire Lovanium’ founded thirty years ago in Kisentu by 
the University of Louvain), which is to open its doors in January 
1954 at Kimuenza, south of Léopoldville, with faculties of Law, 
Medicine and Agriculture. A collége philosophique is to open later 
in the year in the same area, under Jesuit direction. The third African 
Carmelite foundation in Belgian Africa was established in December 
1952 at Zaza, in eastern Ruanda. Evidence of growth in the religious 
life in Africa is to be seen in the building of an abbey at Otélé, 
FRENCH CAMEROON, by the Benedictine Order, to accommodate the 
two seminaries, of theology and philosophy; and the taking over by 
the ro om of the old mission buildings at Minnaba, with a view 
to embarking on a first venture in monastic life in ine Africa. 

Advance against the challenge of Islam among the pagan tribes 
of Africa may be claimed in the Church’s work among the Dogons 
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of the FrENcH SUDAN, among whom two stations have been estab- 
lished, one in 1949 and a second in 1952. Contact has been made with 
some twenty-five villages, and eleven adult baptisms took place at 
Whitsuntide. The area is one in which Muslim penetration has been 
only superficial, even if widely spread, and there are signs of response 
to the Christian Gospel, more particularly within the groups which 
have shown a resistance to Islam. At the latest reports there were 
150 further adult catechumens under instruction. 

In Kenya, evidence that the core of the African resistance to 
the Mau Mau insurrection is to be found within the churches is 
strongly confirmed from the Roman Catholic side. It is in fact 
maintained that the first units of the African Home Guard to come 
into being were those formed to defend the Roman Catholic churches 
and missions. The bishops in East Africa have issued a statement 
condemning the Mau Mau movement and pronouncing excom- 
munication on all who join it and take the oath. Roman Catholic 
missions have shared to the full in the sufferings of the Christian 
community. Recent attacks on mission stations at Imendi and at 
Baricio, between Nyeri and Meru, which is under the direction of 
African Christians, resulted in fatal casualties among the members of 
the mission, while others were carried off by the Mau Mau. 

In BasUTOLAND the first African bishop to be consecrated, Mgr 
Mabathoana, O.M.I., has been made bishop of the new diocese of 
Leribé, recently created out of the diocese of Maseru. There are 
40,000 Roman Catholics in a population of 135,000. 

Research into African life and customs has been promoted with 
the further study of the Bushmen of Southern Africa now going on 
under the direction of Father Gusinde, S.V.D. (Professor of Anthro- 

logy in the Catholic University of America), with practical support 
rom the National Science Foundation, U.S.A. Interesting con- 
clusions have been drawn as to the uniqueness of these people, who 
number about 10,000, and who follow a remarkable ethical code, 
with strict moral standards. The findings are to be published shortly. 

The challenge of Latin AmerIcA continues to be voiced in 
the concentrated appeal for more priests to serve in every country. 
A campaign to win 4000 priests was recently launched by the 
hierarchy in CHILE, which attributes the large numbers of lapsed 
Roman Catholics in such centres as Santiago to the shortage of 
clergy. A general survey, moreover, of the needs of an area which 
still has much of the pioneer character about it was facilitated b 
the holding of a Latin American Congress on Rural Life, with whi 
the year opened at Manizales, CoLomsia. An interesting conclusion 
was the widely held admission that missionaries from North America, 
coming often from an urban background, are inadequately qualified 
for the largely rural setting in which many of them are required 
to serve, and that they have taken insufficient advantage of the 
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knowledge and experience of their South American fellow-workers, 
Emphasis was laid on the need for more specialized preparation for 
rural life and for deeper study of the social sciences. 

The need for still more ciergy, in a vast and widely distributed 
field, preoccupies the Church in the PHILIPPINEs, where as many as 
two-thirds of the faithful are estimated to live too far from a church 
to attend Mass on Sunday. Plans go forward to extend the number of 
minor seminaries and to create regional major seminaries. The 
Roman Catholic University of Santo Tomas, Manila, directed by the 
Spanish Dominican Fathers, reports a record enrolment. 

Anniversaries of note celebrated in the course of the year include 
that of the centenary of the French Seminary of Rome, opened under 
the direction of the Order of the Holy Ghost, which has itself observed 
the 2s5oth anniversary of its foundation. 

The year has been rich in gatherings with a world perspective. 
The ‘missiology week’ observed annually at Louvain took as its 
subject ‘Problems of Labour in a Changing World’. Much attention 
was focused in this context on Africa, while sessions were also devoted 
to presentation of the subject in relation to India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
China, the Philippines, Haiti and Brazil. A remarkable exhibition 
organized at Olympia, London, in July, was based on the theme of 
the vocation to the religious life. In its demonstration of the activities 
of the religious communities it constituted in itself a striking witness 
to Roman Catholic missions throughout the world. The octave of 
= for union observed annually in January on an interconfessional 

asis received a special impetus within the Roman Catholic Church 
from the Papal encyclical, Orientales Ecclesiae, issued at Christmas, 
1952, urging special prayer during the octave for persecuted 
Christians in East Asia. Many countries reported much exhortation 
on the part of the clergy, Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic 
alike, to a renewal of prayer for reunion. Publications upholding this 
resolve included a last tract from the pen of Abbé Paul Couturier, 
whose death in March evoked widespread homage, far beyond his 
own communion, to a dedicated and dauntless apostle of reunion. 

The year in general found the Roman Catholic Church bearing 
its witness in many parts of the world in physical danger and un- 
certainty, materially pered and restricted at many points. In a 
message issued on the occasion of ‘Mission Sunday’ in October the 
Pope recalled those who suffer for their faith, whether in East Asia 
or in the West, and visualized both the areas not yet reached by the 
Gospel and those in which the way forward seemed at present 
barred; and in a day in which traditional means of ‘communication’ 
tend to ee te and other ways open, only to be recognized as 
they come, there is a special relevance in the declaration of St Paul 
which the message re-affirms: “The word of God is not bound’ 
(2 Timothy, 2:9). 
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REVIVAL IN EAST AFRICA! 
By N. LANGFORD-SMITH 


I HAVE been asked to speak to you about the spontaneous move- 
ment in the Church in Kenya, and I must begin by saying that 
this is not an experiment in methods of church expansion, but a 
movement of the Spirit within the Church, part of the much greater 
movement of revival in East Africa. I can remember a day in Nairobi, 
some five years ago, when a visitor to the country, meeting the 
head of one of the missions at the Guest House, asked him what 
he considered to be the most significant thing in Kenya at the 
resent time. He answered at once—‘The revival in the Church. 

had doubts about it at first, but I am now convinced this is a 
movement of the Spirit and will stand.’ Subsequent events have, 
I think, shown the truth of this judgment and have left the priority 
unshaken. 

There is no time now to go deeply into the history of the origin 
and expansion of this movement, but it is necessary, I think, to draw 
attention to one or two points. So far as human origins can be 
indicated, revival began with the longing of an African and a 
missionary for a clearer witness in the Church to Jesus as Saviour 
and Lord. They were soon joined by others, and those early days 
were marked by periods of prayer, fasting and confession, some- 
times in isolation, sometimes in the fellowship of the few who shared 
this burden. God met them in a new and transforming way, and 
from their testimony others came to know the joy of the assurance 
of the forgiveness of sin and new life in Christ, and as their witness 
in turn was added, the movement spread, in Ruanda and Uganda, 
then to Tanganyika and Kenya, reaching out to the Congo and the 
Sudan and to countries beyond. You will find something of the 
story of those early days in the remarkable little book, published 
some sixteen years ago and now unfortunately out of print, called 
Awake! An African Calli ‘ 

Here, perhaps, I should remark that there was never any planned 
and organized campaign for spreading revival. The movement spread 
as groups of revived Christians were burdened with the need of 
some particular place and went to witness there—sometimes indeed 
to live hundreds of miles away from their own homes. It spread 
also as Christians from other parts came, hungry to know more of 


1 An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, held at Friends’ House, London, 
September oth, 1953. = 
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the power of the Cross, and went home with a new witness in life 
and word. But there were also places where revival came to the 
Church without any connexion with Ruanda or Uganda or else- 
where, until they linked up later to share a common experience of 
the work of the Spirit among them. 

The first contact with Kenya was, I think, in 1937, when a little 
‘team’ visited Kabete. This was followed by other visits, and some 
of the leaders in the Church to-day date their vital Christian experi- 
ence to this time. All over the Kikuyu country, and in other areas 
too, little groups of those who shared in this new-found joy of 
salvation in Christ began to meet together for prayer and fellowship 
and oy a a in the Faith, and they became known—partly at 
least in derision—as the ‘Gakundi’, the ‘little groups’. The 
central meeting of the whole fellowship was in 1947, and that was 
followed by bigger conventions in succeeding years, until numbers 
made it necessary to hold more local gatherings. These meetings, 
some requiring accommodation for several thousand people, though 
held under the aegis of a church or mission, have - si been 
organized and financed by the fellowship, and arrangements have 
been almost entirely in the hands of Africans. 

At this point it may be helpful to attempt to outline the nature 
of this movement and its doctrinal emphasis. True understandi 
and appreciation are only possible when it is realized that revi 
is not some of the things it is sometimes said to be. It is not a new 
cult or doctrine, far less a movement towards a new sect. It is not 
schismatic or subversive, ecclesiastically or politically. It is not 
‘revivalism’, nor are ‘revivalist’ techniques and methods, as generally 
understood, found in it. It is not just ‘emotionalism’ or ‘anteucieeal 
—though one cannot help remarking that, as or s Miss Dorothy 
Sayers would put it, the danger of disreputable enthusiasm is surely 
to be preferred to the respectable apathy of the Church to-day. 
Revival as it has come to East Africa is really a return to the simplicity 
of apostolic faith in a time of apostasy. For, as we all know, the 
Church in East Africa has become so much mixed up with material 

rogress that faith tends to be nominal rather than real, and to be 
— on vague and perhaps erroneous assumptions rather than on 
revealed truth and living experience. Into such easy and often dead 
formalism the Spirit has brought a new emphasis on aspects of the 
Faith that had slipped into superficial acceptance or neglect. There 
is nothing new in the doctrine of revival. The expression and the 
terminology, however, have come as something startlingly and per- 
haps uncomfortably new, and it is not surprising that a good deal 
of resentment and opposition has arisen, sometimes springing from 
misunderstanding, and sometimes from a very natural fear of the 
unorthodox. We have become hesitant in these days to speak of 
‘being saved’, or of ‘cleansing through the blood of Jesus’, and we 
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are not familiar with such expressions as ‘being broken’ and ‘walking 
in the light’. Yet these terms have scriptural authority, and we 
should perhaps ask ourselves whether their place in revival may not 
indicate a needed emphasis of the Spirit. What has really happened 
is that accepted doctrine has become alive. 

But to return to the story of revival in Kenya. If it is not just 
‘enthusiasm’, it is a movement of the Spirit definitely characterized 
by enthusiasm and a zeal to spread the witness. Such zeal has not 
been confined to church leaders, but is shared by laymen of all 
classes. I remember well how a missionary colleague in the Highlands 
came back from a tour in the Rift Valley area some five years ago, 
deeply concerned at the state of things there. He called together a 
few of the fellowship and put to them the need for a team of witness 
to g round the farms, among the squatters and labour camps. They 
said to him—‘Yes, we too have this burden, and some of the brethren 
have already gone, and are there now’. Many such teams went out, 
far and wide in Kenya; they went quietly and unofficially without 
publicity, at their own charges. Some were builders and tradesmen, 
and formed themselves into business companies, earning enough 
money to go off again on another tour. Others used their holidays 
in this way. Ordained ministers were occasionally given leave to go 
off and take part in an evangelistic mission. And. so the witness 
spread. A more recent development has been a thrust outward into 
a new, unevangelized area, by visiting teams of African Christians. 

In the very nature of this ‘spontaneous movement’ it is not 
surprising that from time to time conflict has arisen with church 
authorities, particularly with regard to procedure and order. These 
little bands of witness had a disconcerting habit of moving about 
unannounced, and meetings for fellowship were sometimes held 
without the local minister’s knowledge, all of which seemed to be 
irregular and perhaps dangerous, the more so as now and then a 
stray ‘prophet’, flying off, as it were, from the periphery and dis- 
owned by the fellowship as a whole, might be found taking his own 
meetings and presenting a distorted Gospel. These are very real 
difficulties which must be faced honestly and overcome in love. 
After all, the excesses and errors which undoubtedly have occurred 
from time to time were found also in the young churches of the 
New Testament, and it helps us to understand the situation as a 
whole if we see it in an early Church setting. The truly remarkable 
thing is that in nearly twenty years of the movement of revival in 
East Africa there has, despite all tensions, been no schism; on the 
contrary, wherever the organized Church has been willing to accept 
the challenge of this witness, it has been greatly enriched and 
ae. and even where friction has persisted for a long time, 
the ultimate result has often been the same. 

At the very heart of revival is the Atonement, the message of 
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reconciliation of man to God and man to man through Christ 
crucified, and outstanding among its fruits has been the reconcilia- 
tion of races and tribes. We tend, I think, to under-estimate the 
hatred of the European that is so widespread among Africans in 
Kenya, and it is a humbling and moving experience to be approached 
by an African brother who comes to apologize for having had this 
hatred, from which the Lord has now cleansed him. It is no less a 
victory of the Spirit when Kikuyu and Jaluo and Masai find that 
they are brothers, made one by the blood of Christ. No less a victory 
when a smiling African, introducing his wife, says to you: “This is 
my sister, my wife’—raised to equality, but more, to oneness, in 
the Cross. A new attitude has come to some of us missionaries, too, 
as we have realized that we must ask God to break down barriers 
in us. At all points human relationships—the heart of our problems 
—are touched, cleansed and made new by the Cross, and we realize 
so ing of the glory of this ministry of reconciliation to which 
we are called. 

So there has grown up in Kenya, as in other parts of East Africa, 
a fellowship of brethren in Christ recognizing no barriers but sin, 
which cuts us off from Him and from each other. It is not a meeting 
at the lowest level of agreement, but a glad acceptance of differences 
of ministries of the same Spirit in a transcending unity. I remember 
well the day when, at a meeting of ‘leaders’ in Nairobi, one of those 
present was taken to task lovingly but firmly by some others who 
said: ‘What burden is our brother carrying that he should have 
given to the Lord, that makes him do a thing like this?” He had 
written a letter to the Archdeacon, criticizing parts of the Prayer 
Book. And the brethren who reproved him were Presbyterians. 
Here, surely, is one more movement of the Spirit in our day towards 
a united Body of Christ. 

Looking back, we can see now in this movement the preparation 
by God of His flock for the my ou fire that was to come, so 
suddenly and so tragically, in the Kikuyu country. Something of 
the story of the witness under this persecution has been told (in 
Canon Bewes’s little book! and elsewhere), and I will not add to it 
now, except to say that amid issues so confused and threats so 
terrible that the majority of professing Christians gave way, the 
remnant that stands faithful unto death is largely composed of those 
who in this fellowship and witness of revival have come to know 
Christ as so infinitely precious that nothing else of this world counts. 
To have lived and shared in such a fellowship is a humbling and a 
glorious experience. To have come even as a visitor is for most 
people unforgettable. For here Christ is truly Saviour and Lord 
in everyday living, and the everlasting Kingdom has drawn near. 


1 Kikuyu Conflict: Mau Mau and the Christian Witness. London: Highway 
Press. 1953. 
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Once again the Church is privileged to see something at which the 
world wonders—those who gladly, by deliberate choice, are ready 
to die with Christ rather than deny Him. 

Visitors have sometimes spoken of this fellowship as ‘New 
Testament Christianity’ or ‘the apostolic Church’, and perhaps 
these terms may help towards understanding. It is indeed a fellow- 
ship that seems to step straight out of the New Testament, and 
a 4 passages as I Corinthians 14: 26—‘When ye come together, 
every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath 
a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let all things be done unto 
edifying’—might have been written of the characteristic fellowship 
meeting of revival throughout East Africa to-day. It would seem 
that the Spirit is bringing us back to more of a New Testament 
life and expression; to a simplicity, clarity and boldness in faith and 
witness, so easily lost in the complexities of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion and theological research. But such simplicity does not neces- 
sarily imply shallowness or immaturity; on the contrary, it may 
well make possible true spiritual depth and growth. No one would 
think of claiming that this fellowship, with the searching simplicity 
of its message and the limitations of its expression, is a substitute 
for the organized Church. And the fellowship meeting, valuable 
as it is, is but part of the deeper Communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, po it is significant that in revival the service of Holy 
Communion has come to mean so much. The constant glory of 
revival is the all-sufficiency of the Lamb of God. 

I have attempted, very inadequately, to indicate a little of what 
the Spirit is doing in East Africa to-day. That God is speaking to 
His people in this movement I think we are all agreed, and as we 
consider these things we look up and ask—‘What saith the Spirit 
to the churches?’ Some of us have found that the beginning of the 
answer to that question is very personal, and that our prayer for 
revival must be—‘first, O Lord, in me’. 


N. LANGFORD-SMITH 











THE CHURCH AMONG INDIANS IN FIJI 
By A. W. LOY 


there British colony of Fiji, in the south-west Pacific, has a mixed 

population. Native Fijians now number about 120,000, 
These people were completely evangelized in the nineteenth century 
and about eighty-seven per cent are associated with the Methodist 
Church of Australasia. Indians (the majority of whom were born in 
Fiji) total 130,000, and this community is growing in size. Indians 
were first brought to Fiji (from 1877 onwards) as indentured 
labourers, a system which continued until 1916. In 1920 every 
Indian became a free man. The Methodist Church has been working 
among hog community, about two per cent of which is Christian, 
since 1897. 

There is a common idea that it has been barren and unrewarding 
work, but this is not so. Christ’s living Church is here and, after 
fifty years, is no less a church, in proportion to the population, than 
the Church in India, with a hundred and fifty years behind it. 

A tour of the Lautoka Methodist Circuit would begin at Sigatoka, 
a friendly, lazy and pretty little town at its southern end. Here 
you would meet a congregation of about twenty adults; school- 
teachers and farmers, the sub-accountant and his wife, the young 
Indian doctor (recently baptized in Suva and very zealous for the 
Faith) and his wife. This congregation has begun a church building 
fund. At present we worship in a room in our Methodist school. 

Then we should travel forty miles north along the coast, passing 
several scattered Christian families. We should find another sturdy 
little rst ome meeting in the theatre at Nadi, a thriving Indian 
town near the international airport. Several miles out from Nadi 
is another and smaller group, mostly farmers, worshipping in a 
rude but well cared-for little church at Qeleloa. hnathar twenty 
miles takes us past some more scattered Christian families to Natabua, 
where the Government has a secondary school for over a hundred 
Indian boys. There four families, mostly those of school-teachers 
this time, meet in the early morning every second Sunday. 

Travelling several miles farther, we reach Lautoka itself, an 
attractive, fast-developing port of three thousand souls or more, 
with its huge sugar-mill; its unattractive ‘lines’ (living quarters of 
Indian and Fijian labourers, who earn about fifty shillings a week); 
its smart European and Indian stores and Chinese cafés; its huge 
open park and pretentious little cement suburban villas. Here t 


membership of our church covers about sixty Indian and European 
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families; and here, again, our church serves the community through 
two fine schools—a primary school for boys and a boarding school 
for girls; in Lautoka more than six hundred children, at least, come 
into touch with the Christian Faith. Six miles beyond Lautoka, 
at Vitogo, is another promising congregation—farming people again, 
meeting in the home of a Christian who came out many years ago 
from a Lutheran background in South India. 

Six living congregations throughout the circuit bear in their 
common life the fact of Christ’s promise, ‘Where two or three are 

thered . . .’ and show forth, often weakly, but definitely, that to 

a Christian makes a difference. 

This, of course, is little more than an aerial survey and we 
need to come nearer. In the close contact afforded by serving as a 
minister, one salient weakness becomes steadily clearer—a weak 
sense of the Church. Far too many Methodist families have lost 
touch with the Church, and we could turn that statement round the 
other way without serious injustice. Worship is sometimes regarded 
as an optional extra, a luxury for people so minded, and the Christian 
Faith as more or less an ethic—pulling up one’s socks to do one’s 
best to follow Christ—rather than a victorious life rooted in and 
nourished by worship and by the fellowship of the local congrega- 
tion. There is the tendency to look at the resources of the sending 
church rather than to the resources of the local church. 

There is need for a more profound and challenging doctrine of 
the Church as the People of God at war with the peoples of the 
world; as the Body of Christ which lives only by mission to the 
world, as the sacramental reality of God’s presence in His world. 
In trying to fill this need we must attempt to understand why there 
is a weak sense of the Church. 

In the first place the Church in Fiji, through the years, has 
had to put tremendous energy and resources into Christian educa- 
tion. In the early days of the indenture system, Indian parents 
worked a long day in the cane-fields for a shilling each and came 
back to a family living in wretched quarters and filthy poverty. 
There was crying need for Christian social action and it found 
expression through the building of dispensaries and more par- 
ticularly of schools for Indian children. The Methodist Church 
can be proud of the tremendous and pioneering task which it has 
carried out here in education; it is probably little known that it was 
only five years ago that the Government took over the teacher- 
training institute from the Methodist Church; and whereas at present 
there are two Methodist secondary schools for Indians, the Govern- 
ment has as yet only one. But, while the Church had of necessity to 
carry out this task, the Christianity of the schoolroom is hardly 
the Christianity which brings a church to life and nourishes it in 
the Faith. ‘Scripture’ is always in danger of becoming, and in practice 
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often does become, a bare ethic, another subject taught alongside 
history and geography. The Church will only renounce her oxen 
tional task at the peril of becoming a spiritualizing sect, unrelated 
to the whole of life (the Word became flesh); but one lesson that 
China has clearly set forth is that the strongly built up and costly 
educational and medical institutions go down first before the anti- 
Christian forces and that it is often the small village congregation 
which stands the strain—a congregation composed often of un- 
lettered folk, but of people who know, when they take the bread 
and the wine, that their Lord is in their midst. The educational 
task may never be renounced, but the pastoral task is primary, 
and if one of the two is to go short of staff, it should be the schools, 
There is a growing awareness among our Indian people of ‘the 
Church’, in all that the word means; and we know that we must be 

ized in these islands for what we are as a church long before 
we are known for what we do through our schools. 

The other reason why the sense of the Church is weak is one 
much more beyond our control—the steady and ever-deepening 
secularizing of the Indian community. When Indians were first 
brought out and put into a new environment all the old community 
sanctions began at once to lose their hold; the basis of the new 
community life was completely economic. Caste and other customs, 
the interdependence of village life—these ancient things had to 

ive way before the great god, industrialism. When Indians have 

t the security of a deep patriotism, of even their own language, 
then the only security that takes clear shape is money; and so t 
acids of secularism get to work. There has at times been a resurgence 
of Hindu thought and culture, but not enough to win the day. 

Now secularism steadily breaks up the community-preserving 
forces—love of money and of ‘things’ does not live easily with a love 
of community. In India, even apart from group movements, baptism 
in the villages often means the baptism of four or five. families 
together; and where you have fifteen or twenty people adventuring 
into the Christian Faith together, with daily devotions and stead 
attendance at common instruction, the true community of the Churc 
comes far more easily to life than when you must win converts one 
by one from out of a society in which secularism has impoverished 
community life. And secularism produces not only individualism, 
but intellectualism, and often the smooth, slick ‘know-how’ intellec- 
tualism that again consorts ill with community life. 

But here, too, we must see not only, in analysis, the hardness of 
the task, but also, in faith, the opportunity. If we are able, through 
our scattered, living congregations, to reveal to an Indian society 
which is steadily losing its community-preserving forces the nature 
of true community, as we have discovered it through the presence 
of Christ in His Church, then our Gospel will have a much sharper 
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cutting-edge for this particular field. Here, again, the need for the 
pastoral task is heightened and intensified. 

There are two other problems. The first is the problem of 
identification. If we are going to help a man, we cannot help from 
a long way off (except by giving money—a most dangerous way of 
‘helping’); we must stand where he stands, feel what he feels and 
know his situation from the inside. Every man who goes as a mission- 
ary to another country and another people knows that he must 
identify himself in a real way with the people to whom he goes, or he 
might as well take all his other gifts back home. In India this challenge 
is reasonably clear-cut—conquering the language and, with this, 
entering into an ever-deepening understanding of Hindu thought- 
forms and belief and culture. 

But here in Pu it is different. The Indian here takes pride in 
replying to your Hindi with very good English—indeed his English 
is often better than his Hindi. And where is the identification in 
entering into Hindu thought-forms and belief when they are far 
more shadowy than the belief in money? In India one can speak to 
illiterate village people about the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
and find some comprehension: they know what suffering is. But 
there is not the same understanding among people who are becoming 
more and more self-consciously better-off in material respects. 
(Indeed, poverty and spiritual perception often go together.) One 
is often puzzled and baffled—how are we to identify ourselves with 
people who are not very clear what they have left behind, who are 
not on their own racial soil and who are not at all clear about what 
they are becoming? Here again the answer, perhaps the provisional 
answer at least, must be that the setting forth of true community 
life through our congregations (community centres must wait on 
more money) can speak to the condition of Indian people here more 
clearly than in any other way. In a real way these small, weak but 
living congregations are the real ‘signs of victory’. 

he other problem is the difficulty of discovering just where 
the real points of tension between the Church and the world lie. 
For the world, as well as the Church, is very much in this little 
island; and if the last ten years of continental Christianity have 
taught us anything, it is that the points of tension between the 
Church and the world are the growing points of the Church. We 
must seek to know clearly where these points of tension lie and how 
we are to handle them. To quote Mr D. H. C. Read: 

It is because churches tend to forget their true situation in the world 


that they so often appear to our contemporaries in the réle of a permanently 
sh and feebly protesting grandmother. 


And again: 


It is not enough to know the pressures of our era, we must feel them in 
our own blood. And to feel them means exposing ourselves, abandoning 
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the ill isolation of our spiritual fortress, and recognizing the true 
situation of the Church.* 

The danger here is again more subtle than in India, where the 
‘spiritual fortress’ is a real temptation. But why worry about 4 
fortress here in Fiji, when there are no obvious giants advancing 
against us? ‘There fies the danger: secularism is no giant advancing 
against us, but a very attractive seducer living among us. There is 
a marked tendency to think of the Christian Faith as the sacred 
affair of Sunday and not as the demanding, judging affair of Monday; 
a tendency to think that there is no war at all between the Church 
and the world. And the whole perplexing trouble is that it is very 
difficult to see the points of tension clearly, to set them forth as the 
fields to be contested, as a summons to action for the Church. 

Government paternalism blankets tensions over: the Legislative 
Council has two-thirds of its members nominated by the Govern- 
ment, and the trade-union movement with the biggest bargaining- 

wer (the wharf-labourers) was established by the Government. 

rade unions are developing, however, and so are several political 
groups which as yet have no very articulate voice. The lassitude and 
productivity of a tropical climate are other factors to be taken into 
account; and the ieilnioes of this island, too, gives famine in India 
and Communism in China a certain remoteness. There are, however, 
elements which are coming more and more sharply into focus: 
the deep-seated, though not obvious, racial feeling; the fast-growing 
land-hunger of the Indian; the strong anti-Indian attitude of the 
Euro ; the steady secularization of Sunday (in which the Fijian 
stands strongly opposed to the European). Radio and Press have 
been used ably ond fearlessly in contending for the Church against 
the promulgation of the recent government lottery loan. A weekly 
broadcast, widely listened to, tells the world that the Church is here. 

Fiji’s isolation means that the issues are not often greatly 
sharpened. In India one has a sense of desert warfare, of being part 

f the grand strategy of the Church, which was steadily ae 
to realize its wholeness and unity and which knew the position a 
force and manoeuvering of the enemy—an enemy who commanded 
respect. But in Fiji it is more like jungle warfare: one does not know 
just where the enemy is or what he looks like, when he is going to 
strike or what his ultimate objective will prove to be. 

In attempting to discover the problems facing the Church in 
Fiji, we should gain some idea of the character | the task ahead, 
and it would seem that if we aim steadily at two objectives most of 
the lesser demands will be fulfilled. The first is the pastoral task of 
building up the worship and fellowship of our congregations, and 
the second is a steady and growing integration with the Fijian church. 

The first is no trite observation in a district in which, almost 
* The Communication of the Gospel. London: 8.C.M. Press. 1952. 
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of sheer necessity, the staffing demands of institutions are satisfied 
first and then those in the pastoral and evangelistic spheres. This 
objective means, too, that we should not necessarily be satisfied 
with the form of worship common in Australia, but should seek to 
develop a liturgy of our own, and one more relevant to this situation. 
This objective means. the development of an Indian ministry, for 
without its own ministry no church can live and grow. The fact 
that in the Synod a few weeks ago two young men, obviously 
possessing real ability and real Christian experience and conviction, 
offered themselves and were accepted for the ministry, is another 
powerful proof of an awareness of the Church that is growing 
among our gre ‘This is indeed a sign of victory. Ultimately the 
transmission of the Faith is through living congregations; and the 
pastoral task, which includes the building up of the ministry, is 
paramount. ‘The new life in Christ is a new life in fellowship, and 
unless we have the living congregations in which that fellowship 
is real and authentic, it would be better not to baptize. Conversely, 
if that fellowship is there, we find that baptisms do take place. 

The other objective, that of integration with the Fijian church, 
has an importance which cannot be exaggerated. In any country 
the Church ultimately finds that, of all i issues before it, there 
is essentially one which is the special task given it by God to fulfil 
for that time. In England a century and a half ago it was the abolition 
of slavery; to-day in South Africa it is the race-issue; in India it is 
the reunion of the Church. If in these years we Methodists in Fiji 
maintain our comfortable, friendly separation, when the time of 
challenge and crisis comes we shall fail our Lord, and if we do so in 
a crucial issue in the life of this island the Methodist Church will 
have become an irrelevant encumbrance on Fijian soil. 

At present our Fiji-Fijian and Fiji-Indian districts break up 
the Methodist Church in Fiji into what are almost two separate 
denominations. We simply cannot have ‘spiritual fellowship’ and 
‘organic separateness’; this is to cry ‘Peace’, when there is no peace, 
We must be brethren in Christ at every point, or we find that we 
may become brethren at none, And here again there have been signs 
of victory in the way in which a real desire to grow together has 
expressed itself again and again in recent Synods. The two men 
accepted for the ministry referred to above are to spend the first 
two years of their training at the Fijian Theological Institution at 
Davuilevu, living and studying with Fijian students. Anyone who 
knows the difference between the Fijian and the Indian background 
and ways of living will understand what this means, As for us, we 
humbly and gladly give thanks to God. 

A, W. Loy 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE 


KIRCHE UND Synacoce: Motive und Formen der Auseinandersetzung der 
Kirche mit dem Judentum im Laufe der Geschichte. By Wusuh 
Maurer. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer Verlag. DM 12. 1953. 


Bhs Franz Delitzsch Lectures for 1951 were delivered by a 
historian from Erlangen nar who has cnderteeal 
a survey of the whole course of Jewish-Christian relationships to 
prota os Ses ag aad . The result is a useful book, with 
i SS he aed Gears, although for the most part 
pa on the standard authorities. But in so concise a treatment 
of so vast a subject there was not much scope for the development 
of new ideas. A valuable feature of the book is the extensive index of 
literature, and the critical notes on sources. 
The author sees the Church and the Synag as two heirs of 





2 common inheritance, the Old Testament, which both seek to 
understand and appreciate. have also a common goal, since 
the Scriptures which they share have an eschatological element, the 


prop - divine ju t and of the Messianic kingdom. ‘This | 


should ¢ provided basis for discussion, but in fact free and 
equal Sommies between Jews and Christians has not been possible 
since the time _ Constantine until very recently. The conversation | 
which began in Church was broken off when the Church | 
became closely dentiied, with the State, and thenceforth the relatior 
ship was a purely legal one. It is only now, when Christianity is no 

dominant in society, that the opportunity for free discussion 
on a Biblical basis is renewed. 

The anti-Semitism which appeared in the pagan world (par 
ticularly in Alexandria) was not carried into the early Church. 
early medieval Church had a chivalrous attitude to the Jews, regard- 
ing them rather as a defeated and disarmed rival (c.f, the statue 
representing Church and Synagogue at the door of Strasbo 
cathedral). At this stage ‘ogy ~ tad (in the Apo -~ 
Church Fathers) was concerned with the meaning of - 
The * contain interpreted the Old ‘Testament in the light of ( 

The Synag distrustful of eschatology, hens ‘a 

Messianic te ieteietation of prophecy was politically dangerous and 

could easily be used to pen a Christian views. The curses which 

were directed against Jewish-Christian converts (Minim) may be 

traced to such fears. 

Unfortunately the Pauline attitude to the Jews, which clearly 
be 
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recognized the Church’s responsibility and mission, disappeared in 
post-apostolic times. Dr Maurer distinguishes three motives in 
early Christian writings on the Jews: (1) apologetic—in which the 
Church claimed to be the true interpreter of the Old Testament 
revelation; (2) soteriological (Heilsgeschichtlich)—in which the 
Church claimed to be the true heir of the covenant of salvation; 

) christological—in which the Church claims that Christ is the 

Iment of the Old Testament promises. These writings have in 
view Gentile readers as well as (perhaps more than) Jews. 

With Constantine the State me the Kingdom of God, and 
the religious problem became political. Pre-Christian anti-Semitism 
now appears in a christianized form among the masses. Dr Maurer’s 
view stresses one cause of the degradation of the Jews in medieval 
society which is not generally recognized. The Roman Catholic 
Church was sacramental, and the sacraments were popularly under- 
stood in a superstitious, magical way. The Jews were excluded from 
the sacraments, and their own strange rites were regarded as diabolical 
sacraments. This alone made the ghetto almost inevitable and 
explains much of the abhorrence in which the Jews were held. 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas are among the outstanding men 
who did not go with the tide. The Crusades made the situation of 
the Jews even worse. The Dominican missionaries of the fourteenth 
century had a logic of their own which enabled them to combine 


| rationalism with violence. Yet it is in these strange beginnings that 


we find the first scholarly interest in Hebrew literature, and the first 
missionary approach to the Talmud and the Kabbalah. 

When we come to the Reformation period, Luther presents the 
great problem. ‘The author throws considerable light on the history 
4f Jewish-Christian relations in Germany, and this is perhaps the 
main achievement of the book. He rightly claims that Luther must 
be credited with the first missionary endeavour from the Reformed 
standpoint. In this as in other matters, Luther’s views were based 
on his doctrine of justification by faith, and the Jews seemed to him 
to be typical representatives of the rationalist, self-righteous attitude. 
When he followed the insights of the Reformation, he saw that the 
Jews were his fellow-men and were called to receive the grace of 
the Gospel, but when he followed the traditional line he could not 
get beyond the legal standpoint of the Middle Ages. 

German Pietism made a great contribution to Jewish missions, 
and Dr Maurer helps us to understand the reasons for this, which 
are not familiar to the English reader, Pietism had its limitations. 
ut these very limitations—its indifference to political and social 
questions, for example—helped it to free the Church from prejudice 
towards the Jews, and to approach them with Christian love, In 
this movement scholarly and evangelistic interests met and rein- 
forced each other. Its influence is evident in the German Church 
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to-day, and the author traces the succession to the present missio 
workers of the Institutum Delitzschianum. But other influences, wit 
tragic consequences for the Jews, were about to take ion of 
the political sphere which Pietism had neglected. The beak ends at 
a point at which these far-reaching problems are just beginning to 
appear. 


ROBERT SMITH 
EDINBURGH 


DENUNCIATION OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


At-TapsHiR wa-L-Isti‘MAR Fi-L-BrtApi-L-‘Arasryya. (Missions and 
Imperialism, being an account of mission work in the Arab World 
as a medium of cultural expansion and a preparation for political 
intervention.) By MustarA KHALipy and ‘Omar A. Farris, 
Beirut. 1953. 


NE of the authors of this Arabic work is a well-known Beirut 
gynaecologist and the other a Lebanese writer, historian of 
Muslim philosophy and thinker. The volume is an outspoken 
denunciation of Christian missions in the Arab world as being 
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— and always the thin end of the imperialist wedge. It is written alleged 
with a certain bitterness of spirit, as if the writers had abandoned | yhere 
all traditions of goodwill, and with a measure of rancour which } after al 


seems to make, rather than to derive from, the thesis it presents, 
Though it offers elaborate documentation and contains a plentiful 


see ey it impresses the reader as an attitude in search of 
er than a body of facts warranting a thesis. None the less 
it deserves and should receive the quiet attention of those whom it 
roundly condemns. For the reasons why such a work is written—as 
distinct from the validity or otherwise of what it says—must always 
be the deep concern of those who cannot but serve what it misreads 


facts, rat 


and condemns. 


The immediate personal reasons for this piece of authorship are 


pre-su 
author 


known only to those who obeyed them. But in the more general } that j 


context of Islam and the Lebanon the book would seem to be 
concerned first and foremost about a Lebanon nationalism which it 
sees as requiring the repudiation by the Lebanese Christian com- 
munities of all contact or positive relation with extra-Lebanese 


“© } to pol 
Christianity—surely a short-sighted notion even on nationalist } ; a 


grounds alone. Thus the book is dedicated ‘to every Muslim youth 
and to every Christian youth’. It specifically abstains (p. 125) from } 4), 
ristian 

missions, since that would ‘raise a great problem among fellow 
brotherly amity’. The } not t 


entering into the doctrinal reasons for Muslim resistance to C 
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same passage adds that the writers’ sole purpose is to show that 
foreign religious — are responsible for political and communal 
divisions in the East. It seems legitimate, therefore, to conclude 
that, though Muslims, they are writing qua nationalists rather than 
Muslims. Had they offered a frank and careful exposition of the 
uslim case against the Christian mission, a book of deep signifi- 
cance might have resulted. As it is, the whole case is made to depend 
on the charge that the Christian mission is a decoy for political 
penetration. It is pilloried for not being truly religious, or even 
Christian—in other words for not being a mission at all. “There is 
no connexion between their real aims and the religion which they 
claim they have come to propagate’ (p. 28). The whole enterprise is a 
piece of hypocrisy, of acting which disguises the real intention. 
Certain reflections are aroused by this estimate of the situation. 
It may be remarked that the imperialism of which the book speaks 
is everywhere in recession: the writers, like so many others, are in 
fact caught in a resentment which has outlasted what it decries. 
Enmity often proves more enduring than its enemy. This might not 
matter —— if negativism did not also impede a creative indepen- 
dence. But more important is the question whether or not the Church 
was implicated with that old enemy? We turn to the evidence below. 
But there is the prior enquiry whether ‘missions’ could conceivably, 
allegedly, be a decoy and a cover, unless they had about them some- 
where a pure intention and a motive sufficient within itself. A travesty, 
after all, is a caricature, a perversion, a prostitution. But each of these 
pre-supposes a true likeness, a valid existence, a pure love. The 
authors seem to postulate a situation like Sir Lancelot’s: 


His honour, rooted in dishonour, stood 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


But it only became so with Sir Lancelot because he had once been a 
true knight. Universal dishonesty, as Kant insisted, is a contradiction 
in terms. The false only avails in so far as there is the true. To have 
been any use to its alleged imperialistic masters, the Christian mission 
must have been recognizable as a valid entity. This is not to say 
that it was in fact suborned. It is simply to insist that the thesis of 
Missions and Imperialism has a contradiction at its heart. To assert 
a deceptive réle is to admit the necessity of a true one. But for this 
our authors appear to be unready. They regard as incurably servile 
to political utility what could never have been generated or sustained 
in servility. They exclude from the Christian mission the purity 
without which it could not even begin to be prostituted in the way 
they allege. For their impatience with some aspects of Lebanese 
ecclesiasticism there can be much sympathy: for their recriminating 
and defensive psychology a tolerant appreciation. But is it possible 
not to regret that they dd not give at least a little space to grappling 
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with what generations of self-sacrificing missionaries believed tha} of weste 
they were doing? A Christian mission among the nations, for the} of malice 
Gospel’s sake and for theirs, this book neither recognizes nor} taking st 
contemplates. charge « 

What of the matters of fact—those most sacred of things? If th} Lebanes 

book makes a thesis which denies what it requires, how does if and toil 
rove what it affirms? If its claims were less total would its evideng§ governm 
more telling? Here the Christian is in duty bound to be exacting} the Chri 
with himself. If he asserts as we have done that a travesty of its veryj have cit 
nature requires that there be a true, he must be the more attentive} not bea 
to the charge of travesty when it is made. This book alleges tha} Indeed « 
missionaries are made by love of travel, or the desire to dominate} the Mu: 
or by failure to find positions of prominence at home (p. 29). They} warm, 
come from an atheistic West: they are meddlesome, censorious| ism’. H 
arrogant and conceited. They are over-sanguine about their results} sinister 
and subjective in their assessments. Their institutions have not} churche 
always been a equitably or with due deference to the local} some ot 
ar gg They have been advantaged in their work by political apg 
nefits, by capitulations and other privileges arising from their} tor the 
foreign status. They have been identified with political interests} book se 
tending to exploit and embitter communal relations as between}4 cry Pp 
Muslims, Druzes and Christians. of an ai 

No thinking Christian in the West will want to evade the onus} mission 
of these charges or to refuse the discipline of such criticism. The} heart a 
answer to this book would not be Christian if it proposed nothing | but of 
but vindication. The Church in its Divine vocation is comp simplic 
about with human infirmity: the Christian mission has never been 
able to extricate itself from the consequences of its own delinquency,| Hart 
“Let not those that seek thee be confounded through me’ has ay 
been a necessary prayer, with its counterpart: ‘Let me never 
confounded’. In proportion as we know ourselves we recognize in 
ourselves much of our own confusion. It is part of the meaning of 
repentance that it seeks no alibis and pretends no excuses. In this} Prerac 
sense even hostile criticism may work out rather to the furtherance 
of the Gospel. 

But while honesty demands repentance it also demands dis- 
crimination. It is the unrelieved darkness of the picture as it stands} ‘DE 
in these pages which gives one pause. Many - the remarks here} - 
quoted as having been made by missionaries about Islam, that it} since 
is traditionalist and static and the like, have been made in much} lity. 
franker terms by many Muslims themselves. It must be insisted be any 
that the fundamental Christian hostility to things Muslim and things} In 
Arab here charged against the missionary enterprise is unproven. | in Inc 
George Antonius’s The Arab Awakening (1938) is one authoritative | ‘histo 
witness to the constructive influence of Christian education in the} which 
Lebanon upon the Arabic language. By and large the vast interest} ultim: 
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of western orientalism in Islam during this century has been free 
of malice. The Church has produced numbers of careful and pains- 
taking studies of things Muslim which by no means bear out the 
charge of implacable enmity here levelled against it. Have not 
Lebanese leaders themselves recognized and commended the labours 
sand toils of Christian foreign ministrants? And have not western 

vernments in Asia and Africa not seldom deterred and disallowed 
the Christian mission? The numerous quotations which the authors 
have cited as to the evangelistic purpose of Christian institutions do 
not bear the malicious interpretation which they give to them. 
Indeed one result of this book is to demonstrate how far removed 
the Muslim conception of tabshir, as here evidenced, is from the 
warm, wistful and intimate thing which the missionary calls ‘evangel- 
ism’. Hostility is seen where witness is intended, and something 
sinister is read in the desire to mediate good news. Perhaps the 
churches that express themselves in Arabic should try to discover 
some other word in which they can pour the true content of their 
ical | purpose in ministry and the solicitude which Christ has taught them 

7 for the souls of men, their homes and minds. Be that as it may, this 
book seems to this reviewer a cry of protest from one part of Islam, 
acry perhaps not quite abreast of its own political realities, the cry 
of an attitude still unready to think hospitably about the faith of a 
missionary Church. It must, then, be taken by that Church to its 
heart as a token not only of what the mission ought never to be 
but of what it has still need to become, in patience, in wisdom, in 
simplicity—in Christlikeness. 

KENNETH CRAGG 

HarTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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PREFACE TO PERSONALITY: CHRISTOLOGY IN RELATION TO RADHAKRISH- 
NAN’S PuiLosopHy. By Surjyir Sincu. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society for India. Rs. 3.8. 1952. 


‘DERSONALITY’ is not merely a problem of Indian theology; 

Christian thought has tried to clear its mind about it ever 
since modern European civilization pressed the concept of person- 
ality. Despite tremendous efforts, however, there does not seem to 
be anything like a consensus among theologians on this matter. 

In India, the problem is aggravated by the well-known dislike 
in Indian philosophies of the western emphasis on ‘personality’ and 
‘history’. Christian thought is here confronted with a psychology 
which works with entirely different categories and which denies 
ultimate reality to what Europeans are accustomed to associate with 
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‘personality’. In this situation what is Christianity to do? Is it tp 

retend that it does know what mre me A is and staunchly defend 
it against the Indian heritage? Or is it to adopt an attitude of indiffer. 
ence towards a concept which the very existence of the Indian mind 
proves to be unnecessary to the working out of the implications of 
salvation’? 

It is greatly to be welcomed that an Indian theologian hay 
attempted to tackle this problem. His book is not merely an academic 
study of a question found relevant to the Indian situation. It has been 
written in quest of a personal attitude towards the author’s own 
experience of salvation. In the introductory chapter he traces the 
existential background of his book. His experience of personal 
salvation—that is, of fellowship with Christ and of all the possibilities 
of manhood fully released—has for a long time been considerably 
darkened by clouds of doubt. He has, therefore, been led to examine 
the implications of his experience of the personality of Jesus Christ 
by analyzing the New Testament records of Christian experience, 

This is done in chapters 2 and 3 where, in turn, the divinity and 
the humanity of Jesus Christ are extensively dealt with. It is seen 
that both the full divinity and the humanity of Jesus Christ are, in 
the New Testament, substantiated by the experience of the 
believers: “They have borne faithful witness to what they saw. 
And what they saw and experienced was that this man was not 
merely man. He is the God-Man. They declare it: they do not} marga, 
rove it’ (p. 60). Throughout his study the author insists on the} Singh’: 
fellowship and unity with Christ which alone enable a man to| wester 
understand the ‘divine-human relation’ which is Christ. The} Christi 
starting-point of an exposition of this divine-human relation—| ascerta 
the actual subject-matter of christology—is the Resurrection. Only | similar 
a man who dies and rises with Christ can grasp the oneness of the} Indian 
Person of Christ, in whom the divine and the human side are com- 
pletely interrelated. The concluding chapter, ‘The New Being’, 
works out some of the implications of this fact by describing 
situation of the faithful in the world, a situation which in the nature 
of things is analogous to that of Christ himself. 

In chapters 5 and 6, however, the author deals with quite a 
different subject—the religious philosophy of Dr S. Radhakrishnan, 
summarizing his thought, and then discussing some special topics, 
particularly the relation between ‘God’ and the ‘Absolute’, the | 
relative existence of the world, and the significance of the jivatman 
(the individual self or ‘personality’). The section closes with a few 7 
investigations concerning the ‘Relation of Christ to Radhakrishnan’s 1 
Philosophy’, These consist mainly of a re-assertion of the Christian} publis! 

rinciple of personality, which in the author’s view Dr Radhakrishnan} of a re 
oon not sufficiently developed. Somewhat unexpectedly one or twojnothin 
considerations as to missionary policy are added to the discussion. {stand { 
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The chapters on Dr Radhakrishnan’s thought are probably the 
least convincing of the whole book. For one thing, they are not 
organically related to the rest. We are given no new insights into 
the mysteries of Christ. The chapters would have been a useful 

of the whole if they had yielded some positive contribution to 
christology. As they stand, their content is mainly polemical, the 
author’s conception of personality having been pre-determined b 
what he has derived from the New Testament. There again, it 
appears to the reviewer that the critical remarks about Dr Radha- 
krishnan’s philosophical shortcomings are not well founded; Dr 
Radhakrishnan is probably much more of an authority on consistent 
Vedanta than the author will allow. In fact, some of the salient 
problems, such as the relationship between God and the Absolute, 
or the relative reality of the individual, are hardly as obscure and 
elusive as the author suggests, if we view them in the light of the 
entire philosophic tradition of India. 

To sum up: Preface to Personality is a revealing document on a 
present-day Indian’s experience of Jesus Christ. It is the same 
experience which prompted a man like Sadhu Sundar Singh to go 
about preaching the Lord of whose saving fellowship he was con- 
vinced beyond any shadow of doubt. Sundar Singh’s fellow-believer, 
Surjit Singh, tried to remove doubts with the help of study and 
scholarship. While the Sadhu was satisfied with treading the bhakti- 
marga, Surjit Singh has reached final assurance by jnana. So Surjit 
on the}Singh’s book is not merely a piece of theological research in the 
man to} western sense; it is a clarification of actual experience. An Indian 
t. The}Christian’s experience of salvation is analyzed and theologically 
ation— |} ascertained, so that it may become a guide to others who are of a 
n. Only} similar mind. Preface to Personality is a specimen of a new and truly 
} of the} Indian method of theological writing. 
re CoMm- CaRL KELLER 
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VEDANTA FOR MopeERN Man. Edited with an introduction by CHRISTOPHER 
IsHERWOOD. London: Allen and Unwin. 25s. 1952. 








h a few ze book consists of some sixty papers by various authors 
ishnan’s reprinted from the journal Vedanta for the Western World 
hristian} published by disciples of Ramakrishna, a nineteenth-century teacher 
rishnatjof a reformed Hinduism. For the Indian contributors one can feel 
- or twofnothing but respect, even if one thinks they claim too much. They 
ission. }stand for something deep-rooted in the life and thought of their own 
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country. They stand also for qualities and defects which are thei} anything 
own and different from the qualities and defects that are character § however 
istic of Europeans. Most of the latter will find ‘A Hindu View a} praised i 
Christian Theology’, by Swami Siddheswarananda, very revealing, fold. 
The Vedas, the Hindu scriptures, are an immense and varied 
collection. You can find there idolatry, magic and priest-craft, bug Eins 
also the revolt against these; the perpetual revolt against debasemen 
that goes on in all the higher religions, which alone justifies th 
adjective ‘higher’. Traditionally, the Indian mode of revolt has been DI! 
negative, made by those who renounce the world and live the ascetic 
and contemplative life. Traditionally too, the Indian adopts a mot} gcuism 
of thought and makes it a way of life, while the European usually de 
roceeds the other way about. It is noticeable that in the pas G 
ow years reforming Hindus have taken to running hospital, $ 
schools and agricultural colleges. We in the West like to think that 
this is an improvement and the result of Christian influence. 
The Hindu claims to be more tolerant and less aggressive than 
the Christian, and certainly the Hindu view that it is more important G: 
to understand than to condemn is worthy of all respect. For a 
that, the tolerance that is indifference and the non-aggression that 
is cowardice are not to be admired. If India does not reckon accidu 
to be a sin, it is a pity. It must be remembered, too, that vices whic¢ 
are essentially European have been supposed to be Christian simp! 
because for a long time most Christians were Europeans. 
Of course, the Hindu admits that his attitude is negative; he 
constructs his philosophy out of it, as well as his religion. Renuncia4 study a 
tion and an all-inclusive negation are important parts of the spiritual] early C 
pilgrimage; the only doubt is whether they can be the whole. Absorp- o1 
tion in contemplation of the Absolute may be the road to enlighten-| many « 
ment; it may also be a drug, though a harmless one. The Hinds examini 
claims, among his negative virtues, to be undogmatic. So he is—up} 28 the | 
to a point; not all the way. The traditional teaching about reincarna| and eco 
tion and karma is dogma, of the most dogmatic. What is worse, it] appear 
makes works of mercy useless and impious, because the suffering off of then 
each soul is taken to be the inevitable consequence of ill done ina} Church 
previous incarnation, and it makes men morally responsible for act} intende 
of which they know nothing. Some Hindus reject the dogma, bulj author 
that rejection is equally dogma. Here there is no room for at} the fiss 
und tic halfway house. ‘The p 
The European contributors really cannot expect to be taken} nationa 
seriously. Those who reject the faith, traditions and culture of thei] now as 
ancestors for something else they may only partly comprehend anj could | 
running a risk. They may find a better faith, but are more likely ta Africa, 
find a worse one. ‘Or else, as would appear from this book, they the Do 
make do with verbal incantations—opium for neurotic intelle The gl 
Those beautiful Sanskrit words, which appear to mean almosj schism 
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e theif anything or almost nothing, can act as drugs. They are safer, 
ractes§ however, than the Soma of the ancient Indo-Aryans, so ecstatically 











‘iew aff praised in the Rig-Veda; if it was opium, not mead, as some scholars 
aling, fold. 
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is been DISRUPTIVE MOVEMENTS WITHIN THE CHURCH 


1 mode} SctsM IN THE EaRLy CuurcH: Being the Edward Cadbury Lectures 
usually delivered in the University of Birmingham, 1949-50. By S. L. 
1e past GREENSLADE. London: S.C.M. Press. 21s. New York: Harpers. 


apie $3-75- 1953: 
uk that 


» ig survey disruptive movements within the Christian Church 
might be regarded as a depressing undertaking. Professor 
Greenslade, Van Mildert Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Durham, brings to his task so charitable a frame of mind that the 
yn. that] sting is removed. He writes with lucidity and urbanity. Flashes of 
jd humour and illuminating references to the present-day scene 
_ whichf enliven the pages of scholarly analysis and exposition. 

Having distinguished heresy from schism, the author examines 
the causes of schism. Before reading this section the student who is 
not fully conversant with the history of the period is advised to 
\uncia4 study appendix I, a succinct historical survey of the schisms of the 
>irituall early Church. 
bsorp- ontanism, Novatianism, Donatism, the Melitian schism and 
ighten-| many other divisive movements are subjected to a microscopic 

indy} €xamination, with the object of assessing the relative importance, 
is—up| 48 the causes of schism, of personal jealousies, nationalism, social 
\carna-} and economic influences and the rivalry of sees. Liturgical disputes 
arse, it} appear to have reinforced schisms but were not a fundamental cause 
ring af} 0 them, while problems of discipline and the puritan idea of the 
re ini} Church were potent and primary causes of disruption. Had he 
or acts} intended to treat of developments in the twentieth century the 
1a, but] author could have found many parallels in Africa and elsewhere to 
for a} the fissiparous tendencies and forces discovered in the early Church. 

pretensions of self-proclaimed prophets, the influence of 

take} Nationalist aspirations and revolt against discipline are as powerful 
f thei} Row as in the formative centuries of the Church’s life. Montanus 
could be linked with Simon Kimbangou, of French Equatorial 
Africa, the Matsouanist movement with some of the later splits of 
the Donatist schism, the Pentecostal movement with Montanism. 
The glaring difference is that, whereas the early Church deplored 
schism as an offence against the one Lord, Christianity in our day 
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is too often complacently tolerant of it. As Professor Greenslad: 
remarks, ‘the early Church . . . was not undivided but it wa 
much less divided than we are to-day, and it hated division and 
worked hard, if sometimes by unhappy means, to heal it’. 

The means adopted are described in the third part of his book, 
Coercion, negotiation and discipline, theological reconsideration are 
the three groupings selected. The section on coercion contains 4 
brilliant political survey of Donatism, and that on negotiation and 
discipline has several challenging references to the acceptance of 
anomalies, by the Catholics, tr the sake of ending a schism. In 
another chapter, however, is found the warning: ‘theological 

rinciple needs continual re-examination: it must not be perverted 

y expediency’; and again: ‘the ending of schism . . . will be the 
act of God; but it will be God’s act through us, calling out all our 
spiritual resources’. 

The core of the book is chapter nine, which examines the doctrine 
of apostolic succession and contains a penetrating analysis of the 
views of Cyprian and Augustine on the nature of the Church, its 
orders and sacraments, in relation to schismatic bodies. Professor 
Greenslade contends that the position adopted by Augustine is a 
half-way house which satisfies neither the rigorist on the one hand 
nor, on the other, those who regard many forms of schism (whether 
they a ministry in the apostolic succession or not) as within 
the Ghurch rather than from the Church, the Una Sancta. The 

uestion is whether we should move back to Cyprian or to a more 
liberal standpoint than that of Augustine. 

This analysis leads on to the final chapter, to be ‘taken rather as 
a personal statement of faith, and in part of perplexity, than as a 
fully worked-out argument’. This is a plea for intercommunion 
between the Anglican Church and certain other Christian bodies 
which have the necessary sacraments yet lack episcopacy and the 
apostolic succession. Presumably such a step would imply i 
rect by Anglicans of we Aree sen and or sone” of the other 

ies. The argument is that if Anglicans are prepared to recognize 
the efficacy (as contrasted with the a) of non-episcopal 
ministries and of the sacraments administered by them, they should 
be regarded as already within the Church. This being so, inter 
communion is logically the next, and effective, step towards organic 


unity. It should be regarded not as the consummation of unity but} ; 








as a means towards it. 


The weakness of this position is that it ap to reduce the} tha 


apostolic ministry to a mere ‘optional extra’. If the apostolie 
succession Seer all that is implied thereby) is not part of God's 
fundamen’ lan for the Church, Anglicans would be well advised 
to abandon all such pretensions and revise entirely their conception 
of the Church. Few would be prepared to go so far. It is doubtful 
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whether Christian bodies which at present do not recognize the 
necessity of the apostolic succession are likely to be led, through 
intercommunion, to such recognition. Unless this were the result 
it is difficult to see how intercommunion could promote organic 
reunion, unless Anglicans were prepared to abandon the doctrine 
of the apostolic succession enshrined in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Such abandonment would inevitably crush all hopes of 
ultimate reunion with the Orthodox and Roman Communions. 
Professor Greenslade makes no attempt to face this issue. 


A. E. A. SuLston 
LONDON 
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Tue Prrcrm Cxurcu: An Account of the first five years in the life of 
the Church of South India. By A. Marcus Warp. London: 
Epworth Press. ros. 6d. 1953. 


~ baggn Church in India in all its branches is to-day wrestling with 

many problems common to all. These include the transition 
from ‘mission-centric’ to ‘church-centric’ thinking and action, the 
development of Indian leadership, the awakening of the total lay 
forces of the Church to their share in the Church’s witness, provision 
of a sufficient ministry to ensure that a growing and largely rural 
church is continually nurtured in the Word and the Sacraments. 
Such problems are familiar in every denomination, but to read The 
Pilgrim Church is to realize afresh the immense advantage that the 
Church of South India has enjoyed in facing these problems from 
the great fact that for it one of the biggest problems has been over- 
come. It has overcome division. 

The title is well chosen for this book which, with ample docu- 
mentation, records the adventures of the Church of South India 
during these years. The reader is impressed by the wide variety of 
subjects which the Synod of the Church has taken up and on which 
so much progress has been made. The experience recorded has 
fully vindicated those who, being convinced that ‘the ground of 
unity was far greater than the area of continued debate’, believed 
it to be the will of God to consummate the union in 1947. In the 
light of this experience, it is harder than ever to accept the opinion 
that union must wait for full agreement on all matters of dispute, 
for the condition which will bring unity is just that we cease to 
argue across dividing walls and enter instead into brotherly con- 
versation within that one family into which Christ Himself brought 
us. It is notable that not only he the union in South India greatl 
helped those who seek union to-day in other parts of the world, 
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especially in North India and in Ceylon, but that the Church qf has endo 
South India itself is actively seeking union with Lutherans, Baptistg the Con; 
and now with the Mar Thoma Syrian Church. administi 

Mr Ward has rightly set first in his book a chapter on ‘The in stabili 
Mission of the Church’. The emphasis of to-day on ‘Mission and of which 
Unity’ as belonging together would not seem strange to the pioneen§ of ‘repre 
who first at Tranquebar were led to strive for visible unity by the) India tha 
shame and distress of Christian division in the non-Christian lan] Read: 
in which they sought to proclaim the Gospel. This being so, this) uniforml 
first chapter, full of evidence that ‘the union has meant new boldnes} frequent 
in evangelism’, is a heartening one. the balar 

The making of the Church of South India Liturgy is an out§ toheara 
standing achievement, which has been widely recognized, especiallyj 2 one W 
by all who have shared in a service which uses this Liturgy. One} dreary d 
cannot but feel that the author goes much too far when he says: ‘Itf of disco 
is hardly too much to say that the men responsible for drawing up} given H 
the form of service were, for the most part, liturgically illiterate,§ compenc 

et one must appreciate the intense conviction of those who shared} India w! 
in the work that what was done was not their own achievement, but} 4 tich ve 
God’s gracious gift to the Church. The later order of service for #bout th 
Confirmation has incorporated all the best values of ‘confirmation’} its mem! 
personal dedication and reception into the fellowship of the Churehj Vitality \ 
which have been treasured in the different traditions now united. It 
is an outstanding example of the ‘All things are yours’ experience 
which shows how far union is from mere compromise. 

There is a widespread impression, both among those who approve 
and those who disapprove, that the Church of South India is essenti- 
ally an ‘episcopal’ church. That it has accepted and quickly learned 
highly to value the office of the bishop is made abundantly clear in 
this book, but it is significant that the secretary of the synod can be} THE Src 
quoted as making it plain that the Church of South India has by no Cc 
means merely reproduced a form of the episcopate familiar in some 8 
other denomination. Instead he claims—and with good evidence— 
that ‘our Bishops have actually begun to play a part in the life of the HIS 
Church which corresponds more truly to the original Apostolic of 
pattern of spiritual eminence’. Together with this fact we are given} * 2 use! 
evidence that other values, treasured in others of the uniting churches} % Freet 
have brought a full contribution. Of these the most outstanding Whi 
seems to be a rediscovery of the importance of the local church. In} y othe: 
this connexion, however, particularly in the chapter entitled ‘ omitted 
Ministry of the Laity’, one notes a significant gap, namely, that the} @ Siert 
Church of South India does not appear to have tried to discover English 
use the values in the Presbyterian institution of the eldership. done at 
wonders whether even now the church might not do well to introducy WET W! 
into its policy the recognition of the spiritual gift of ‘governments} Durden 
and the setting apart to special responsibility of those whom God ™id, t 
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has endowed with that gift. Invaluable as is the ‘church meeting’ of 
the Congregational tradition, one cannot but feel that the whole 
administration of the church, especially at the local level, might gain 
in stability and spiritual depth from such an element, the recognition 
of which might go far to protect the church from the mere election 
of ‘representatives’. It is a merit of the Plan of Union in North 
India that it gives due place to this element in the church’s structure. 

Reading these pages, one may feel at times that the author is too 
s§ uniformly enthusiastic about his church’s achievement. He gives 

uent acknowledgement of difficulties met and work undone, but 
the balance which he maintains is such that at times one might wish 
to hear a second opinion. Yet such enthusiasm is surely to be pardoned 
in one who has lived through the great experience of passing from 
dreary days of division and mere theorizing into the exhilarating air 
of discovery in the reality of the unity in Christ which God has 
given His people in South India. This book will be an invaluable 
compendium of information for all members of the Church of South 
India who wish to recall the early steps of their church in tackling 
a rich variety of tasks. It will also serve to dispel misapprehensions 
about the nature of this church in many minds among those outside 
its membership and will show something of the wisdom and spiritual 
chi Vitality which have been given to the Church of South India. 


WILLIAM STEWART 


IOI 





SERAMPORE COLLEGE, WEsT BENGAL 
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an be} THE Story oF A Mission: The Sierra Leone Church: First Daughter of 
by no C.M.S. By T. S. JoHNson. Illustrated. Maps. London: S.P.C.K. 
some 8s. 6d. 1953. 

nce— 


of the > book will take its place alongside Charles Marke’s History 
of Wesleyan Methodism in Sierra Leone (now long out of print) 
given} *8@ useful book of reference for the Sierra Leone ‘Creole’ community 
rches) f Freetown and its peninsular villages. 
nding}, While there are references to earlier attempts at missionary work 
‘h. Inf by other churches in western Africa, which perhaps might have been 
‘ omitted without loss, the book tells briefly of the C.M.S. mission 
at thy 2 Sierra Leone, culminating in the founding of a local Anglican 
c English-speaking church in Freetown and its surroundings. This was 
done at very great cost in European lives, and C.M.S. missionaries 
>duc Were withdrawn at a comparatively early date, leaving a considerable 
rents} Durden of responsibility upon the Sierra Leone church and its hand- 
maid, the Sierra Leone church mission, working in the Protectorate. 
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Bishop Johnson tells the story of the chequered history of attempts 
at missionary enterprise, and one can see that success in Nigeria, the 
original home of many Freetownians, and among the Kroo settler 
in Freetown itself, is offset by the failure to make much impression 
upon the neighbouring Protectorate tribes. Pastoral work amo 
oe er people has been carried on, and some schools have 
flourished: but there is no vernacular-speaking church. 

The church has produced some great men. The name of Samuel 
Adjai Crowther, the freed slave boy who became the first Bishop on 
the Niger, is, perhaps, the greatest of them all, and the best known 
outside the confines of West Africa. 

The little sketches of the growth of local parishes with local well. 
known names attached will be valuable to the communities con. 
cerned, and the Bishop’s feeling that his people have been too much 
taught to regard themselves as ‘black Englishmen’ will find many 
echoes in other places. It may be hardly fair to put the blame upon 
the early missionaries, though they were the children of their own 
day and generation. Government and traders, who wanted clerks, 
must take some responsibility. Moreover, it was natural that the 
people should want a type of education which would, they thought, 
make them as like their liberators as possible. 

Bishop Johnson takes the view that there is a future for the 
Sierra Leone church in the larger area of the Province of West 
Africa. It will never be a large church, as the community is dwindling, 
but its maturity, founded upon the triumphs of the past, must 
secure it an honoured place in future developments. 

Much of the sand is not new, but it is made available now in 
compact form. In what is new, and in the writer’s expression of his 
own opinions, he shows a catholic and progressive spirit. His views 
on Christian co-operation and unity take the mind back to the 
history of the earliest days of the Anglican and Methodist missions 
in Sierra Leone, when intercommunion and all mutual helpfulness 
seem to have been the order of the day. To some extent that fellow- 
ship has been restored in the co-operative work of the United 
Christian Council which Bishop Johnson briefly describes. 

The C.M.S. mission is shown to have owed much to the help 
of the colonial Government in the early days and, as one reads the 
story of those times, one feels that if only such help to Christian 
evangelism had been maintained, the Faith would be far more 
widespread to-day. 

The Church of Sierra Leone should not regard this volume a 
the swan song of its veteran pastor, but rather as a trumpet call 
to service and rededication. 


J. R. S. Law 
BuUNUMBU, SIERRA LEONE 
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THE HONESTY OF MUHAMMAD 


MuHaMMaD aT Mecca. By W. Montrcomery Watt. London: Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 1953. 


[' seems a bold enterprise to write a new book about Muhammad’s 
life and work when many well-known Orientalists have alread 
done so: among them such men as Muir, Buhl, Margoliouth, Bell, 
Andrae. Is there really anything new to be said about him? Dr Watt 

believes that there is; something, indeed, that ought to be said. 

This book is not simply a biography of Muhammad at Mecca, 
and no one not already familiar with other books about Muhammad 
will get from this one a detailed picture of his life. Dr Watt dis- 
agrees on certain points with several of the earlier western bio- 
gtaphers, even with the famous Ignaz Goldziher, and he reproaches 
western Christians with being prejudiced against Muhammad. 

Dr Watt’s book is a very scientific work, based on the study not 
only of western books but of the original Arabic sources. It contains 
some rather dry scientific enumeration of the names of genealogies 
and of the first Meccans who became Muslims and of those who 
emigrated to Abyssinia. But at the same time there are chapters of 
live interest on Muhammad’s psychological development, pre- 
supposing all the time that Muhammad was entirely honest and 
sincere in his belief in Divine revelations. 

For a thorough criticism of Dr Watt’s book one ought to read 
again the many books referred to and look again at the Koran 
eenen. which are generally given in Dr Bell’s translation. 

ereas for accuracy in quotation and translation one feels safe in 
the hands of Dr Watt, it is not always so with the veritable con- 
stellation of different texts and with the results extracted from them, 
It is interesting to notice Dr Watt’s own remarks in his preface: 
that Dr Bell, who has given him freely of his time, scholarship and 
wisdom and read the Fret draft of this book, ‘could not altogether 
accept its standpoint’. In the same way, the reader will now and 
then ask himself: has Dr Watt understood and explained this matter 
more thoroughly or correctly than his predecessors who were also 
familiar with all these texts, but who ico dated them differently? 
It is ps ef this questioning of the dating of the early Koranic 
texts which plays a very significant part for Dr Watt, whose aim is 
to show that the Meccan milieu in which Muhammad grew up 
forms the psychological background for the contents of the first 
Koranic message, which to Dr Watt is not that Allah is One— 
there seems to be no mention of the idols in the beginning—but 
that He is good and mighty, and that man ought therefore to be 
good and generous, 
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One feels inclined to say that Dr Watt’s book is a defence 
of Muhammad against those who have attacked his honesty and 
have called him a deceiver or, at any rate, deceived. And so with 
interest one awaits two things: (a) the next volume, on Muhammad 
at Medina, where Dr Watt may meet more difficulty in keeping up 
the defence; and (6) the reaction of enlightened Muslims to the 
book. On several occasions Dr Watt maintains that his deductions 
and results can be shared also by orthodox Muslims; and on other 
points at which Muslim and non-Muslim judgments clash Dr Watt 
seeks to remain neutral, as one who is writing as a historian and not 
as a theologian. So, for example, on page 81, in discussing the 
Koranic kerygma, which the secularist will call a creative imagination 
and the Muslim a Divine irruption, Dr Watt tries to compromise by 
speaking of it as a creative irruption. 

If enlightened Muslims approve of Dr Watt’s picture of 
Muhammad, his book may mean a greater step forward in ra 

rochement and understanding, and in the exchange of thou 
een Christians and Muslims, than Christian missionaries 
generally achieve. Dr Watt was himself for some time a member of 
the Jerusalem and the East Mission, and knows personally the condi- 
tions of Christian missionaries among Muslims. These missionaries, 
for their part, will look forward to Muslim reactions to this book. 


ALFRED NIELSEN 





Ayn Anous, LEBANON 





A PICTURE OF ISRAEL TO-DAY 


Tue State oF Israkv. Six lectures given at the Royal Society of Arts to 
Members of the Anglo-Israel Association. London: Anglo-Israel 
Association. 28. 1953. 


HE establishment of the State of Israel—a sovereign independent 
Republic—was a landmark in the history not only of the Jewish 
people, but of the whole world. It challenges the earnest attention 
alike of politicians, economists and theologians, yet its real signific- 
ance has by many been all too little understood. The Anglo-Israel 
Association is therefore to be congratulated first on organizing this 
informative series of lectures, and then on making them available in 
written form. Perhaps even more is the Association to be commended 
for its choice of lecturers: only three out of the six are Jews, but all 
of them are men of affairs, used to assessing a situation. They have 
iven us an objective picture of what Israel is to-day, and have 
elped us to realize something of its meaning. 
To Rudyard Kipling, Suez was the dividing line between East 
and West. We may accept his judgment on that, even while we smile 
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at his forgetfulness that the Ten Commandments did in fact originate 
to the east of his demarcation line. But Israel, though surrounded on 
three sides by Middle Eastern states, is not of the East, but of the 
West. In the midst of the Arab States, with their almost feudal 
order, their agricultural ntry and their glaring extremes of 
flaunted weil end optaiiing poverty, conditions that have lasted 
unchanged for something like a thousand years, she stands, a parlia- 
mentary democracy with a freely elected government, with full 
liberty of speech, assembly and worship, and with a well trained and 
well equipped standing army of fifty thousand men. Politicians, with 
their eye upon the strategic importance of the Middle East, as great 
to-day as ever it was in the time of the Pharaohs, of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus and Alexander, cannot overlook Israel. 

Economists, too, must watch with keenest interest what goes on 
in the new State. The whole area is in a position of economic diffi- 
culty, but Israel’s can only be called an economic riddle. Her imports 
are six times greater than her exports, the Arab blockade has restricted 
her raw materials and denied her her natural markets, she has to 
em an abnormally high proportion of her national income on 

fence, and the flow of money from Jewish sympathizers in the 
United States has fallen off. Yet she presses on with the building of 
a welfare State and the provision of social services, with vast schemes 
of irrigation, road building and land settlement, and with the develop- 
ment of both basic industries, such as electric power and transport, 
and secondary industries of all kinds. Various ways of grappling with 
the problem have been tried: at first an effort to keep inflation in 
ch by controls and subsidies, then, mose recently, devaluation 
and the gradual abandonment of controls. It is much too early to sa 
what the eventual outcome will be, but the optimism with whic 
Mr Hugh Gaitskell ends his lecture would seem to be justified; for 
the determination which achieved victory in an impossible military 
situation is now being brought to bear upon an economic situation 
that is just as, but no more, impossible. 

But the most fascinated observers of the State of Israel must 
surely be those students of Scripture who have long looked for the 
return of the Jewish people to their ancient home in accordance with 
the promises of the Hebrew prophets. Their faith has been justified, 
though they can scarcely have expected the way in which the return 
would come to pass. Mr Isaiah Berlin’s survey, which ends the 
series and which is easily the most valuable part of the whole, shows 
not only how Czarist pogroms gave birth to the idea of Zionism, 
but how the ideals of Russian Liberals were carried to Palestine by 
the early settlers, and still exercise a dominant influence upon thought 
and practice in the new State. Of course there have been other 
influences, and notable among them those brought by refugees from 
Nazism, but here again it was persecution which introduced them. 
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Little can Hitler have thought that he was accelerating the rebirth of 
Israel. For rebirth it is. The Jews of Israel do not resemble any one 
type of Jew found elsewhere, nor are they an amalgam of all the 

ifferent . Influences remain, but in the crucible of suffering in 
Russia, in Germany and in the brief Arab war and its aftermath of 
hostility, something new has been forged. Those who visit Israel see 
a new people and, seeing them, theologians who have hitherto 
considered the people of Israel to be of no further use in the purposes 
of God must surely think again. 

One thing is missing from these lectures. Politics, domestic and 
foreign, the economics of a welfare State, and the part played by the 
Hebrew University and the arts are all discussed, but there is no 
mention of religion. Perhaps that is because orthodox Judaism counts 
for so little, and the influence of Christian missions and churches is 
so pitifully small. But those who see God at work in life to-day as 
well as in ancient history and have learned that He often fulfils 
Himself in strange ways, will continue to watch the State of Israel, 
believing that, though not immediately, yet most certainly, He will 
make her people the blessing to mankind that He promised. This 
people have I formed for Myself; they shall show forth My praise. 

Harcourt SAMUEL 

RAMSGATE, KENT 





CAN COMMUNISM SURVIVE IN CHINA? 


REVOLUTION IN CHINA. By CHarves P. FitzceraLp. London: Cresset 
Press. 21s. New York: Praeger. $4.50. 1952. 


[* his preface the author defines his aim as ‘an assessment, an 
essay in interpretation rather than an outline of history’, in 
which he traces the revolutionary movement across the centuries 
of Chinese history. 
He stresses the fundamental importance of the theory of the 
Mandate of Heaven as advocated by Confucian philosophers: 


The dynasty which ruled by the Mandate of Heaven was legitimate; 
rebellion against it . . . was wrong . . . unless such a rebellion succeeded. 
Then ‘the Mandate of Heaven’ had changed, and forthwith the successful 
rebel became the legitimate emperor. 


But all rebellions in China have failed except that of Ming 
Hung Wu, who defeated the Mongols and established the Ming 
Dynasty as the leader of a great peasant rising. ‘His success was 
due to the alliance of scholars and peasants, the two classes upon 
which all Chinese government must rest.’ Mr Fitzgerald rightly 
adds, ‘if the scholars—the educated—withdraw, no system can work’, 
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Why did China collapse before the sudden rise of Communism? 
While western imperialism was the agency, ‘the cause of this great 
upheaval . . . lay principally in China herself’. Chinese civilization 
had been resting on three pillars which began crumbling under the 
impact of the West: (1) The universal Chinese Empire, conceived 
as the Middle Kingdom, on the fringes of which lived barbarian 

ples regarded by it as of no political or cultural significance; 

2) agriculture, to the neglect of industrialization, which caused 
acute food shortage for the rapidly expanding population; (3) the 
ethical and political teachings of Confucius. 

The Chinese intellectuals of the past century have increasingly 
realized how the impact of western technology and science would 
affect their civilization; some wished to close China’s doors to the 
West or to adapt only some of its modern ideas, but the majority 
believed that China could only be saved by a thorough-going 
modernization, to ensure her a position of strength. 

But, the author asks, are ‘these aims . . . attainable, or in the 
Chinese world really desirable?? The present reviewer would not 
agree with the suggestion offered with an air of approval that China 
would do better to exchange the Communist totalitarian system 
for the old, more or less totalitarian Empire, without even trying to 
emulate western democracy. In the chapter on the early Republic 
of China Mr Fitzgerald maintains that democracy and the Republic 
became thoroughly discredited in the minds of the Chinese masses: 
‘By 1920 it was clear that western democracy was not the solution, 
and tacitly it was abandoned by the revolutionary element.’ “The 
prestige of the West in Asia, at least in the Far East, was greatly 
shaken by the First World War’ (p. 46). Insufficient facts, however, 
are quoted in support of these general statements. 

Soviet Russia gained the goodwill of the Chinese by renouncin 
her extra-territorial rights as well as ‘her special privileges in No 
Manchuria’. But did Russia ever really mean to renounce these 
rights? Witness the signing of a new agreement when the old one 
expired in December 1952 and China implored Soviet Russia to 
continue to exercise a more or less free hand in Port Arthur, Dairen 
and the rest of Manchuria. 

When Sun Yat-sen sought to improve the republican system in 
China by setting up his rival government in Canton, the western 
Powers were approached; but since they rejected his advances they 
missed their second chance to back him. From Russia, however, 
Sun Yat-sen received help and re-organized the Kuomintang ‘on 
the lines of the Russian Communist Party with political commissars, 
mass propaganda organs and strict discipline’ (p. 50). 

The Nationalists opposed foreign imperialism with the demand 
for the abrogation of the unequal treaties. Ignoring law and legalities, 
they urged that foreigners be driven out and their property 
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confiscated. This appealed to the racial pride of the Chinese intel- 
lectuals and they rallied round the new régime of Chiang Kai-shek 
in Nanking. But Chiang’s Nationalists had no adequate land reform 
p e and no ‘real satisfying and inspiring ideology’. In 
addition, ‘selfish ambition . . . corruption . . . nepotism’ hastened 
the decline of the Kuomintang. The author clearly under-estimates 
the contribution of the Kuomintang in the field of education, 
economics and industrialization. 

To say that the peasants chose the ‘leadership’ of Mao Tse-tun 
(who helped organize the Communist Party of China as far ba 
as 1921) is an over-statement; though Mao’s bid for power led Chiang 
Kai-shek to declare all-out war against all Chinese Communists. 

Through the intrigue of the Sian coup Chiang Kai-shek was held 
until he would promise to recognize the Communist Party as legiti- 
mate and join the Communists in the war against Japanese aggression. 
No doubt the author is correct in stating that by this action the 
Communists won the secret admiration of many patriotic Chinese 
intellectuals. Through the subsequent war years, Mao Tse-tung 
hoped to infiltrate and win the educated class as a whole. The 
present reviewer, however, is convinced that the Communists did 
not, as the author suggests, gain control of China by winning the 
voluntary allegiance and approval of the ts and the educated 
class, but by applying their superior knowledge of population 
control, by showing greater and perseverance and by the 
exercise of an iron discepline, both in the Communist Party and in 
the Red Army. Long before liberation, Chinese peasants, workers 
and intellectuals were subjected to a barrage of promises of paradise 
on earth. Unfortunately for the Communist oligarchy in Peking, 
they felt compelled to resort to a reign of terror in order to maintain 
themselves in power. Through such movements as that directed 
against reactionaries and counter-revolutionaries in 1951 and the 
3-anti and 5-anti movements in 1952, a growing number of the 
educated class is being alienated. Among the Chinese peasants there 
is a rising tide of resentment, due largely to excessive taxation based 
on the farmers’ potential rather than actual production. 

From contacts with members of the educated class during 
nearly four years’ residence under the Communists in Shanghai, 
and after thirty-five years of missionary work in China, one cannot 
avoid the conviction that the educated class feels that its mind has 
been enslaved by a foreign ideology and that it can therefore no 
longer give the Communist régime its wholehearted support. And 
without the support of the educated class, can the Comeniieidl 
régime survive? 

RALPH MORTENSEN 
New YORK 
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MARITAL RELATIONS IN AFRICA 


SURVEY OF AFRICAN MARRIAGE AND FamMILy Lire. Edited and with an 
Introduction by ARTHUR PHILLIPS. Map. London: Oxford 
University Press (for the International African Institute). 45s. 1953. 


HE African delegates who attended the world meeting of the 
International iechaaer Council at Madras in 1938 suggested 
the subject of this study. The International Missionary Council, 
through its Research Director at that time, Mr Merle Davis, 
undertook the preliminary negotiations which resulted in the 
appointment of a research team under an executive committee, of 
which Sir John Waddington was chairman, and on which were 
represented the International African Institute, the International 
Missionary Council and the Social Science Research Council of the 
British Colonial Office, and other bodies (including the Roman 
Catholic missions in Africa). Considerable help was received from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The interest shown by other colonial Powers and learned bodies 
indicates a world-wide concern for the impact of present-day changes 
on the African home. 

A study of this nature suggests many hypotheses and the authors 
have taken advantage of the material assembled, perhaps for the 
first time, to make some general observations. The potential or 
actual polygamous nature of African marriages, the easy dissolution 
of customary marriages and the bride price are considered distinctive 
features of African marital relations. It is, however, difficult to 
understand what is meant by easy dissolution. It is also observed 
that the collective aspect of African marriage relationship, which 
involves levirate and sororate, accounts for the African woman’s 
inferior status. These are new lines of study which other research 
workers can pursue; but it might be observed here that what is 
considered characteristic or distinctive of African marriage is not 
necessarily peculiar to Africa. 

The survey sets out, in the words of the chairman, 


to present a factual account of the existing situation against the background 
of indigenous social organization and custom; to point out and analyse the 
changes in African social organization due to modern developments and 
contact with western industrialized societies; and to give an account of the 
various ways in which administrators and missionary bodies are handling 
these problems. 


The material for the survey was collected from officers of the 
various colonial Powers, from the publications and manuscripts of 
research workers and from the records of churches and missions. 
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One misses the day-to-day problems which confront native courts 
and those who attempt to apply customary law in marital cases. 

The material of the report is not chronologically homogeneous, 
and that makes it difficult to allow for the fluidity which a study of 
this kind should emphasize, especially as it tries to indicate the 
trends and rates of — in different parts of Africa. Where 
indigenous practices have fallen into disuse, references made in the 
study indicate their historical significance, but where no recent 
information is available reliance has been placed solely on books and 
other published materials. This procedure was in accordance with 
the terms of reference of the research team, but some of the informa- 
tion is thus unavoidably out of touch with present-day practices. 

Three types of marital relations exist side by side in most African 
territories; namely, customary unions, civil marriages recognized by 
statutory law and Christian marriages. Customary unions, under 
most colonial legal systems, may be converted into civil marriages; 
but a civil marriage recognized by statutory law implies the obligations 
of monogamy. It does so by recognizing a legal wife and ignoring 
extra-legal unions where they exist. Christian marriages are recognized 
by statutory law and carry the obligation of monogamy. The churches, 
however, prohibit other marital associations and therefore have had 
to face the problem of broken polygynous homes. 

The problems of the Church go beyond legal recognition of 
unions. The marriage ritual, with its recognition of customs and 
beliefs, raises a serious issue. The Church’s position, as stated at 
different times, seems to find a place for indigenous customs and is 
pf one by the following decisions: that the Church recognizes a 
religious sanction and a civil contract in marriage, but strives to find 
the religious sanction in a religious ceremony which will develop 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. Provided that unions are 
intended to be life-long and that the ritual has nothing repugnant to 
Christian teaching, the Church could adopt native forms of marriage. 

Those who look in the study for some definite’ statement on 
Christian marriage will be disappointed. The chapter dealing with 
‘Missions and their Internal Disciplines’ tends to confine itself to 
doctrinal difficulties in connexion with marriages between Christians 
and non-Christians and to the conditions under which marriage rites 
can be performed. No precise direction is given on the question of 
affinity and ecclesiastically forbidden degrees of consanguinity. It is 
true to say that customary practices still determine the choice of 
one’s mate and that where these practices have broken down the 
churches have not been able to provide substitutes. The Roman 
Catholic missions attempt to apply the Codex Juris Canonici, which 
prohibits marriage between second cousins. 

It is not difficult to see why church discipline in the matter of 
marriage does not seem to have much influence on African practices. 
































MARITAL RELATIONS IN AFRICA II! 
The position of the Church is summed up in the following extract: 


Apart from the generally accepted principle of monogamy, there is no 
common ground from which the churches can formulate a unified policy 
relating to the whole field of marriage in Africa. Even where churches 
agree as to the application of the principle of monogamy, there is still a wide 
area of disagreement regarding customary marriage in relation to the Church, 
bride-price, divorce, etc. 


It is true that the effectiveness of discipline must depend on public 
opinion, but it is equally true that this public opinion ultimately 
depends on a clear conception of the Christian ideal of marriage. 

Information gathered from Africa south of the Sahara, with its 
multitude of tribes and customary practices, cannot provide detailed 
analysis of the problems of any one tribe or area. But in spite of this 
limitation, the report reveals the confusion that must exist in the 
minds of African elders who constitute native courts, whose per- 
plexity is caused as much by new problems as by the legal innovations 
of the colonial Powers. 

The extent of the attempt of the colonial Powers to influence 
changes in customary practices has been to abolish child betrothal, 
to determine a minimum age of marriage and to secure the consent 
of the parties to the mend union. Some colonial legal systems seek 
to delimit the spheres in which native laws and customs should 
function. Attempts are made to establish the supremacy of metro- 
politan law, and this invariably raises new problems, such as legal 
status and the validity of marriages. It seems appropriate to think in 
terms of status of marriage rather than validity of marriage; because 
in a polygamous household, with wives of different grades and duties, 
‘validity of marriage’ as a term which applies to all wives is either 
non-existent or so wide and vague as to be meaningless. Moreover, 
in spite of the differing status of wives, rules have been evolved in 
most tribes to cope with the problem of adultery and guardianship of 
children. These principles are now over-shadowed by colonial laws 
and have to be pieced together from masses of court records. 

A beginning has been made in the keeping of court records in 
most territories; and it is hoped that this will form the first step 
towards codification and a reform. A record of the interpretation of 
law will go a long way to elucidate some of the issues raised by the 
survey. Muslim areas, which come within the jurisdiction of Koranic 
law, appear to be free from the confusions of customary practices; 
but, in fact, the lack of trained Alakalis makes the difficulties of 
interpreting and applying Koranic law in practice not very different 
from those of interpreting and applying native law. 

The survey may be described as an international partnership in 
search of truth. 


RoBERT GARDINER 
Accra, Gop Coast 
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UNDERSTANDING THE AFRICAN 


THe AFRICAN MIND IN HEALTH AND Disease: A study in Ethnopsychiatry, 
By J. C. Caroruers. Geneva: World Health Organization. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office.) Fr. 8. 10s. $2.00. 1953. 


HIS is probably the first book to attempt in the light of modern 
knowledge an understanding of the mind of the African both 

in health and in disease. This is no mean feat of exploration, but 
Africa has always attracted explorers. In this task there cannot be 


many who have the qualifications of the author: for nine years a {jj 


Medical Officer of the Kenya Medical Department and subsequently 
for twelve years the psychiatrist at the mental hospital and prison 
at Nairobi. Recently he has held a nine-months appointment as 
Medical Consultant to the World Health Organization and has 
visited many countries in Africa and those in Europe and America 
in which there were workers whose opinion was valued. 

There have been many ill-considered opinions offered con- 
cerning the peculiarities of the African. To some he is so different 
as to be incomprehensible, to others he is at peace with the world 
of nature. Students have come to distrust all attempts to describe 
the African mind. Doubtless there are many minds, each set in its 
own individuality, but this does not absolve us from the duty of 
systematizing the data in order to obtain some overall picture of the 
peculiarities of the African mind. It would be peculiar if it was the 
same as the Euro mind; indeed it would be a pity. Ethnic grou 
have become differentiated in terms of physical characters; it would 
be astonishing if there had been no differences in mental character. 
This is not to deny that there will be much in common, probably 
there is much overlap, but there is not complete overlap. Now 
divergences in pattern may be both the source of much misunder- 
standing and friction on the one hand, and a foretaste of the peculiar 
genius of the African on the other. 

But who is ‘the African’? Dr Carothers limits the term, probably 
wisely, to those Africans who live south of the Sahara, and who are 
neither Hamitic, Semitic, Bushman, Hottentot nor Pygmy. That 
leaves the Negro, the Nilotics and the Bantu, rather over 100,000,000 
people, and it is concerning these that the author writes. This is the 


traditional classification of Seligman; and while some would cavil }j 


at it and dispute if the Hamites are indeed Caucasoid, it is at least 
a working classification, and it is within it that the book pursues 
its study. 

There follows a prolonged discussion of the external environment 
and the internal diseases which might affect this African mind. 
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There are the facts of geography: the inaccessibility of much of the 
country, its lack of navigable rivers and of harbours and the desert 
to the north; all these have prevented the flow of ideas into Africa. 
Possibly the effect of heat has told against him, likewise the absence 
of marked seasonal changes and variations in the temperature and 
humidity. If this has been the external environment, the internal 
diseases have also proved debilitating. Unlike the rather infrequent 
episodes of infective disease which occur in temperate regions, the 
African has been attacked by chronic debilitating infections— 
malaria, hookworms, bilharzia and so forth so that any one African 
is usually found to harbour more than one infecting parasite. It has 
always proved extremely difficult to say how far any, or all, of these 
infections cause serious disability; at one time everything was blamed 
on to malaria or worms, then the pendulum swung away from this 
conception and it was argued that much of this infection was a 

ceful symbiosis, if not a mutually advantageous partnership. 
ossibly the pendulum will swing again. There has also been much 
malnutrition in Africa, not only a shortage of certain of the vitamins 
and minerals, but even more a shortage of calories and of protein. 
Calorie deficiency, causing undernutrition, would produce fatigue 
during the hungry months which precede the harvesting of the new 
crops. Protein malnutrition is seen most typically in the newly 
recognized disease of kwashiorkor as it affects young children who 
are growing rapidly. It is probable that chronic protein malnutrition 
night lead to chronic liver disease and changes in the endocrine 
glands, both of which would colour the mental outlook in health 
and disease. The author returns time and again to this conception 
of chronic protein malnutrition affecting mind ‘and body, and the 
last chapter of the book, which is admittedly speculative, poses the 
. | problem how far the peculiarities of the African mind reflect nutri- 
tional stress and endocrine adaptations to that stress, or how far 
the African mind reflects the culture in which it is raised. It is 
concluded that both factors operate. 

There is therefore much discussion of cultural factors. This is 


resented from the standpoint of the psychiatrist: poner anthropo- 


ists, philosophers, teachers and theologians will regard the matter 
as inadequately portrayed. There is more discussion of weaning than 
of land tenure, more discussion of patterns of sexual behaviour 
than of the ancestral spirits. However, the author is a psychiatrist, 
and he handles his mental material with discrimination and with 
judgment. Even in psychology he is not posing any sectional 
view, he is content everywhere to set forth facts, in so far as these 
have been observed, and to let them speak. In almost every section 
he quotes from the re ized authorities, so that we are not 
restricted to the views of the author, but to an admirable synthesis 
of informed opinion in respect of the mind and its workings in 

8 
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health and disease. The author makes it abundantly clear that he 
is endeavouring to analyze the African mind as it was before the 
European came, even to observe it, and, in observing it, to alter it} Presumz 
for it was now no longer an African mind. The world mind that are then 
asked questions in the city-states of Greece, in the deserts outside 
Mecca, in the Cavendish Laboratory by the Cam and in the hills of 
Galilee: this mind has now come in, across the surf, and Africa will 
never be the same again. So it is of the old Africa, the dying and yet 
living Africa, that the author writes, until he comes to the central 
problem ‘to disentangle the parts that constitutional and environ 
mental factors play in producing the distinctive characters of African 
psychology and psychiatry’. Man has probably been in Africa with 
tools for about a million years. The European stock differentiated only 

0,000 years ago; and we are, therefore, discussing only what 
Easpenet in this Saturday-afternoon of geological time. Still, it is 
an intriguing problem. 

In this second part of the book there is a careful summary of the 
known facts of the were of the African brain; and comparison 
is made with the American Negro. There is also an excursion into 
electrophysiology: apparently many Africans have unusual delta and 
theta waves. All this material is presented fairly and objectively; 
there is no suggestion that the African is inferior, or for that matter 
that the European, being possibly the more recent stock, is abnorm 
in his beta rhythm on the electro-encephal ' 

There follow the most difficult sections of the book, in which the’ 
differences in Soeeeeenaty intelligence and aptitude are discussed, 
and the question of psychology in relation to environment is explored 
The reviewer, who is not a psychiatrist, but a physician, does no 
feel competent to offer any judgment on this section except to statt 
that the matter is suaunted objectively and should give offence to 
none save those who seek a partisan view. 

The book concludes with a long discussion of the mental disease 
of the African. Here there are many differences. There are probably 
far fewer lunatics in Africa than in Europe, at least in comparison to 
the size of the population. (This is an amusing thought, and its 
hoped that it will not fail to ge to that sense of humour whid 
is so rich in many were ut awe — _— lunacy s 
a younger age; that ibly expresses the strain of adapting to 
western way of life. Men defectives occur, but the callie type 
called Mongolism is completely absent. Epilepsy and schizophrens 
are common. Melancholia and depressive states are rare, 
are suicides. Alas, the African can run amok. Some of us hav 
seen it. 

With all this variegated pattern, who can complain that 
African is a dull fellow? Who can say that he is stabilized and fixed 
In the opinion of Dr Carothers he is not. His present patterns reflec} these o 
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the culture in which he was reared, the infections to which he is 
rone and the malnutrition which has been too often with him. 
Tconenahle this produces differences. Presumably these differences 
are themselves changing, as in the case of the European, otherwise 
there is no history on the earth, but only a never ending, never 
changing circle. 
his is a book to ponder over. It is vouchsafed to few explorers 
to arrive at the final truth, but life for them is never dull. 


H. C. TROWELL 
KAMPALA, UGANDA 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBAL STUDIES 


Tue SOUTHERN SoTHo. By V. G. J. SHeppicx. THe Tswana. By I. 
Scuapera. London: International African Institute. 8s. 6d. each. 
1953- 


A the date of writing this review the International African 
Institute has issued nineteen volumes of its Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, the aim of which is to present a concise, critical 
and accurate account of our present knowledge of the tribal groupings. 
These two sections have been prepared by men who are not only 


4 familiar with the literature but who have carried out research on the 


field: Dr Schapera has been in contact with the Tswana (usually 
known as uana) for many years; and Dr Sheddick has in 

icular investigated the system of land tenure among the Sotho 
Baxto) Taken together with Lord Hailey’s important work on 


ative Administration of the High Commission Territories (1953) 
Mr A. Sillery’s The Bechuanaland Protectorate (1952), Dr E. H. 
Ashton’s The Basuto (1952), and Mr G. I. Jones’s report on the 
diretlo murders in Basutoland (1951), they provide ample material 
for the study of these peoples whose political destiny will presently 

sf call for decision. The —— m hies are very good, though Dr 


Sheddick’s does not include 7) abilles of Basut J 
two writers follow much the same course: sections on the 
ecology and brief historical notes are succeeded by an outline of 


r type the economic factors and detailed accounts of the social organiza- 
hrens} tion. Changes brought about by contact with Europeans, and the 


re, 
; ha 


at 


present system of administration, receive large attention. The two 


4} matters which have attracted public notice—the Seretse affair and 


the medicine murders—are not brought in: in regard to the latter, 
# reference to Mr Jones’s report is made in a foot-note. 
Readers of this Review will be particularly interested in what 


reflec these observers say about religion. As Dr Sheddick rightly states, it 
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is extremely difficult now, after a century and more of Christiap 
teaching, to give an accurate account of the autochthonous religion, 
In support of his doubt whether belief in a Supreme Being played 
any part in the old Sotho system he quotes Andrew Smith to the 
effect that they had no conception of a ‘god’ until after the arrival 
of the missionaries; but the opinion of a passing traveller who did 
not know the language has little value. Dr Sheddick does not refer 
to what I wrote in African Ideas of God; the evidence (not very full 
I admit) shows, in my —— that Modimo (Moremo) wa 
something other than (as Dr Sheddick says) an evil being, resident 
in the ground. Were it otherwise, it would be difficult to understand 
why intelligent men like Casalis and Arbousset, the first missionaries, 
accepted Modimo as a fitting term for the Christian God. Casalis 
had reason for saying that ‘every being to whom the natives render 
adoration is called Modimo’—that is to say, Modimo was comparable 
to the Hebrew Elohim. Dr Schapera says that the Bechuana regarded 
Modimo as a High God, the creator of all things. He does not refer 
to what J. T. Brown wrote of the inhibition on the use of the sacred 
name by ordinary people, which reminds us of the similar practice 
in Judaism. Both writers correctly speak of the worship of the dead 
as the dominant cult in the old days. 

The two writers differ in their estimate of the present attitude 
towards the old faith. Dr Sheddick maintains that ‘the majority of 
modern Basuto continue to follow either openly or clandestinely the 
beliefs of their grandparents’, though what statistical justification he 
has for such a sweeping statement is not apparent. He admits that 
the old beliefs have undergone changes, principally in that the 
Supreme mm 4 now shares with the ancestors in the adoration of 
the people. Is he nents wR ae ee when he says that ‘no man 
may approach Modimo directly, but only through his ancestors’? 
He alleges that ‘certain churches’ address their prayers to Moshoe 
shoe (the founder of the nation) with the request that he will intercede 
for them. Of the Bechuana Dr Schapera writes: “The old religious 
beliefs are nowadays seldom encountered’. Apart from magicians, 
who occasionally will pray to their ancestors, it is usually only in 
sickness that the influence of the ancestors is still recognized. 

It is interesting to have from these independent observers an 
estimate of the extent to which Christianity has penetrated the lives 
of these tribesmen. It is now, says Dr Schapera, the official religion 
of most Tswana tribes. He means by this, not that all the people 
profess Christianity, but that almost everywhere the chief bea 


other leading tribesmen are Christians. His observations lead him to 
consider that relatively few really understand the principles of 
Christianity or sincerely try to lead a devout Christian life—their 
Christianity is merely conventional. He stresses the social value of 

: he ‘has become not only the tribal priest but 
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also the guide and adviser of the people in many spheres of life 
remote from religion’. Dr Sheddick is of the opinion that the 
missionaries of the Paris mission were by the Basuto more valued for 
their political and secretarial services and for their educational 
activities than for their religion. Their religion, ‘with its uncom- 
promising attitude to indigenous custom and especially towards 
puberty schools and polygyny could have had little real appeal to 
the Basuto’. This superficial judgment does not account for the 
liberating effect of the new religion upon the first converts and upon 
many, at least, of the 118,000 present adherents of the Church of 
Basutoland founded by the Paris mission. Dr Sheddick notes that 
the Roman Catholic Church now claims half of all the African 
Christians in Basutoland and ascribes its success to its more sym- 
pathetic attitude towards customs, the concentration of its efforts on 
winning the chiefs, and its ‘acute business acumen’. 

It may be observed that Dr Sheddick is not always scrupulously 
accurate in his citations. Casalis, for example, did not say that ‘rain- 
makers were of no great importance’ in his day; he said that they were 
of no great repute. It was a chief who said to him: ‘Sorcery only 
exists in the mouths of those who speak of it’. Casalis did not give 
this as his own opinion. 

What I regard as a third level of African religious belief and 
practice—that based upon the notion of bongaka (the word is not 
used by these writers), the mysterious powers inherent in things—is 
here treated under the heading of Magic, and on the whole excel- 
lently treated. My only remark has reference to Dr Sheddick’s 
treatment of divination. The British administration legislated against 
it, as Moshoeshoe had done, and Dr Sheddick says that diviners, 
while claiming to have the power of pointing out sorcerers, avoid 
exercising it because of the law; yet it would appear from another 
paragraph that the victims of sorcery still secure the services of 
diviners. In face of this, the statement that ‘smellers-out’ play no 
part in the Basuto system of magic seems to call for modification. Of 
the Bechuana Dr Schapera says, ‘In contrast with the old religious 
system, magic still persists strongly, and is often employed even by 
professing Christians’. That this is true also of the Basuto has been 
painfully brought to light by the trials for the ‘medicine murders’ 
which have brought disgrace upon these people. The persistent 
belief in bongaka is a great stumbling-block in the path of 
progress. 

he enterprise of the International African Institute in producing 
the Ethnographic Survey is to be highly commended. 


Epwin W. SMITH 
DeaL, KENT 
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ON THE UPPER ZAMBESI 


Tue Loz Propres or NortH-WesterRN Ruopesia. By V. W. TurRNER, 
cee Survey of Africa. West Central Africa, Part III) 
ap. London: International African Institute. 7s. 6d. 1952. 


HIS study is the first, in the Ethnographic Survey of Africa, to 
deal with a group of peoples in West Central Africa and is 
devoted to some twenty-five Bantu-speaking tribes which form the 
Barotse nation of the upper Zambesi. The study is intended to 
provide an account of the knowledge so far available on that particular 
group, but it makes no claim to be either exhaustive or definitive. 
he comprehensive bibliography given at the end includes works 
by over eighty persons and ranges from stout volumes to short 
accounts published in various reviews or missionary periodicals, 
The writer must be congratulated on providing so varied and 
complete a list of relevant publications from the pens of travellers, 
anthropologists, administrators and missionaries. On the missionary 
side, mae a could perhaps be added to the list, such as Marthe 
Kuntz’s Contes et Légendes and A l’Ombre du Maléfice. A brief 
appreciation of each book is given for the guidance of those who 
would read further, but one wonders whether these comments are 
not impaired by their very brevity. In the case of Coillard’s book, 
On the Threshold of Central Africa, it is said that the validity of 
many points is doubtful, and one feels that the remark should have 
been somewhat qualified. 

Turning to the study itself, it need hardly be said that it will be 
read with profit, not only by professional students, but by all persons 
interested in the tribal societies of Africa. It meets a need long felt, 
since Béguin’s ethnographic account was published in 1903 and 
Stirke’s volume, Barotseland, appeared in 1922. It should receive a 
special welcome from those whose call it is to work among the Lozi 
peoples, as it is sure to throw light on the problems with which they 

ve to grapple in a rapidly changing society. In fifty-four pages, the 
writer has succeeded in giving a condensed but very clear account 
of the existing knowledge about the Lozi peoples. This is no small 
achievement and, considering the large variety of sources from 
which information had to be collected, one can guess the amount of 
unostentatious labour that has gone into the study. It seems, however, 
that the result would have been rather thin, had not the writer been 
able to draw upon the published ont and unpublished manu- 
scripts of Professor Gluckman, which supplied material for nearly all 
sections, including charts and diagrams. Of the eleven sections 
which compose the study, those on economy, crafts, social structure 
and religious beliefs are the most developed. Apart from a description 
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of musical instruments, there is no reference to Lozi songs, games 
and dances, nor to local lore. Presumably these and other aspects of 
Lozi culture were outside the study’s scope. 

The section on history does not raise the question of origin 
beyond the settlement in the Barotse Plain. But where did the Lozi 
originally come from? Several regions have been suggested, including 
the Congo Basin, Angola and Southern Africa. Were the Lozi in any 
way related to the Barozwi or Banyai of Southern Rhodesia? 

Again, in the nomenclature, some clarification would be welcome. 
The writer, probably quoting Stirke, states that the spelling of the 
name Barotse, from which Barotseland is derived, came from the pen 
of missionaries of the Paris Evangelical Mission. Yet David Living- 
stone appears to have used that very name as far back as 1853. Is 
Barotse a shortening of Bahurutse or, as others maintain, a corrupted 
form of Aluyi, which ought to have been spelt Barozi? Again, it may 
well be simply the name given by Sebitwane’s people to the tribe 
which they had sonata without any reference to their original 
name, just as the old Aluyi named the invaders from the south 
‘Makololo’, in derision at their shaven heads. (Lozi: ku ikolola.) 

These and other questions remain open, and one may express the 
hope that more detailed studies will follow in due course. 


J. P. Burcer 
SeFULA, NORTHERN RHODESIA 
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LETTERS OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARIES, 1835-1838. Edited by D. J. 
Kotze. Cape Town: The Van Riebeeck Society. 1950. 


: iow early nineteenth-century missionaries made a very great 
contribution to our knowledge of South Africa, and their 
letters are a mine of information which we have still not exhausted. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Van Riebeeck Society, of 
Cape Town, whose purpose is to publish early documents relating 
to the history of South Africa, should have devoted one of its 
volumes to the letters written by six missionaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions who, between 1835 
and 1838, attempted to build up a mission, some of them at Mosega 
and the others at Port Natal (Durban). The failure of their efforts 
in no way detracts from the historical interest of their correspondence. 
It so happens that they got there at the very moment of a crisis in 
both the fields in which they had chosen to exercise their ministry. 
At Mosega the defeat inflicted on Moselekatse by the Vortrekkers 
of Maritz and Potgieter caused the surviving population to flee; 
and a few months later Dingaan’s massacre of Piet Retief and his 
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men made the presence of the missionaries impossible in the region 
of Durban for several years. Our missionaries thus found shamusaleal 
involved in very important events; they were in touch with out- 
standing people—both white and African—who had played a grea: 
part in the history of the country, and their impartial and sometimes 
naive evidence throws some sharp and interesting light on the history 
of that unhappy epoch. 

If the historical interest of this collection of letters is beyond 
dispute, one cannot say as much for the missionary interest, though 
in saying so one may seem to be offering a reproach to those w 
wrote them. They were for the most part very young and had not 
yet succeeded, in the course of those years, in emerging from the 

reliminary trials of their evangelistic activity. Long and arduous 
eran illnesses, problems of installation and building, conflicts, 
ty flights—none of the difficulties inherent in a first start was 


spared them; and they really were never able to begin to evangelize. | 


eir correspondence—at least, that pat of it which has been 
preserved—is extraordinarily matter-of-fact and is never lost in 


those sentimental or mystical effusions which are found so much | 


in the letters of contemporary Europeans. For those interested in 
the history of missions and in missionary thinking the most important 
piece of the whole collection is, unquestionably, the memorandum 


written by the famous Dr J. Philip, who induced the A.B.C.F.M. | 


to send missionaries to South Africa (in the same way as, at about the 
same period, he invited the Paris mission to send theirs). This inde- 
fatigable recruiter had broad views and saw far ahead; and certain 
passages in this memorandum (relating to the necessity to train 
African assistants, and to the schools) are surprisingly relevant to-day. 
The reading of this book would have been easier if the editor 
had indicated more clearly the content of each of the letters. With 
an erudition to which we must pay tribute, Mr Kotze has classified, 
with innumerable notes, pam that could possibly require an 
explanation; it might even be felt that there are rather too many 
of them, and that much repetition could have been avoided if he 
had consigned to the preface everything that touches on the first 
ublication of these letters in the journals of the period, and if he 
d assembled in a detailed index the tg Sac information 
concerning a t many eee. of very diverse importance, 
which one finds distributed over a quantity of notes. It was inevitable 


that some errors should have got into the text. We indicate a few 
of them here, leaving aside ordinary misprints: 
p. 13, line 19: for ‘ six months’ read ‘six weeks’. 

. 80, n. 3: if James Brownlee was 13} in September 1835, as his 
father says on the same page, he was born in 1822, not 1820. 


P. 129, n. 33: refers to a note g (p. 105) which does not seem to have 
any connexion with the subject. 
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. 153, n. 6: gives the names of the Boers killed in the battle of the 
Vaal icon this list does not agree with another list of the victims 
given on page 165 (n. 7). 

Many of the footnote numberings lead to the wrong note, the 
numbering of the notes having no doubt been changed in the course 
of the work, but one manages to find one’s way. And page 271 of the 
index has met with a mishap. 

These minor imperfections make it rather difficult to read this 
interesting work, which none the less constitutes a useful source of 
information on facts relating ta the history of South Africa. 


ETIENNE KRUGER 
Paris, MAISON DES MISSIONS 
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THe ZAMBESI JOURNAL OF JAMES STEWART, 1862-1863. With a selection 
from his Correspondence. Edited by J. P. R. WALLIs. Illustrated. 
Map. London: Chatto and Windus. (Central African Archives. 
Oppenheimer Series: 6.) 358. 1953. 


AMES STEWART was one of those who were deeply stirred 
by Livingstone’s accounts of what he had seen in Central 
rica and by his appeals for Christian help. With some measure 
of support from the Church of Scotland, he determined to go himself 
to study conditions at first hand, with a view to building up an 
industrial mission settlement—Livingstone having urged that both 
commerce and Christianity were required. Accordingly he joined 
Livingstone on the Zambesi early in 1862, and spent a year in 
country which in part was and is Portuguese territory, and in part 
was later ve eg in the British Protectorate of Nyasaland. Years 
later he was to be chiefly instrumental in founding the Church of 
Scotland settlement at Livingstonia, which has taken so noble a 
share in the Christian enterprise in that part of Africa, but the first 
attempt met continual frustration and ended in failure. As in the 
case of the Universities’ Mission, whose earliest expedition was 
struggling to establish itself in the same neighbourhood at the same 
time, there had to be withdrawal and radical change of plan. 
Stewart’s di ives a vivid account both of the country and 
its inhabitants pe the daily life and difficulties of himself, Living- 
stone and the other pioneers with whom he was in touch. It may not 
add much of substance to what was previously known, but there is 
fresh detail, and the story is told from another point of view. We 
read of tribal life as it was in those days, of Arab and Portuguese 
marauders and of the havoc which they wrought, and of the character 
and behaviour of all with whom Stewart came into contact. It is 
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indeed an absorbing tale, as must be any well-written record of 
adventure in a strange land; and it is no doubt advantageous that 
we should be reminded of the background, not so far in the past, oj 
a country and of tribes which in these days are much in the news, 

From the point of view of historical research it was admittedly 
desirable that the Journal should be available in full, but otherwise 
there are some who will regret it. It can hardly have been written 
for publication as it stood, and it is at least doubtful whether Stewart 
would always have expressed himself as he did, or would later have 
left the words unaltered, if he had known that it would be printed, 
Parts of it are not pleasant reading. Whether because of his own 
temperament or of the nervous strain under which he and his 
associates were living, or of both, Stewart seems to have disliked 
and to have quarrelled with almost everyone with whom he had to 
do. He was free with his criticisms and condemnations; and he was 
not always right in his judgments, as later events proved. It is a 

ity that all this should see the light. The redeeming feature is that 

tewart knew how boorish he could be, and noted in his journal— 
‘I must be more politic, more meek, more easy to be entreated, and 
in every way more gentle, and I am sure I shall get on better’. 

In addition to the Journal, the volume contains thirty-five letters, 
mostly written to Stewart by Livingstone and members of the 
Universities’ Mission. They refer to the same period or to matters 
connected with it. They are of no less interest than the Journal 
itself. There are also three appendices, papers written by Stewart; 
one an account of the habits and character of Africans as he saw 
them, the second a very critical note on Livingstone’s expedition, 
and the third on the prospects of growing cotton in the Zambesi 
country. The book itself is beautifully produced. 


G. W. BROOMFIELD 





LONDON 





A TRUE FRIEND OF THE AFRICAN 


R. J. In appreciation of the life of John David Rheinallt Jones and his 
work for the betterment of race relations in Southern Africa. 
By the Hon. Epcar H. Brookes. Johannesburg: South African 
Institute of Race Relations. 1953. 


[* forty-three pages Senator Brookes has produced a little master- 
piece, but only through great restraint on his part, for Rheinallt 
Jones had so many friends and admirers who had to be given space. 
South Africa could well do with many more like Rheinallt Jones. 
He had a burning sense of justice, matched with great forbearance 
and tolerance. It is important that people who want to help the 
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African to fight injustice should try to stand in the shoes of those 
who appear to take an indefensible view and that they should remem- 
ber that South Africa, unlike West Africa, possesses a climate in 
which white people can make a permanent home and that the 
Africans outnumber them by five to one. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that the Europeans are afraid that, if the African rises, 
he will pull them down. That is not written to defend this point of 
view, but to insist, with Rheinallt Jones, that if we are to try to 
persuade the other side of the justice of our approach, we shall do 
well to understand their viewpoint. 

In that conviction Rheinallt Jones set himself and the Joint 
Council movement, in which he persuaded white people and Africans 
to take part, to eliminate fear and, through joint activities, to put 
friendliness in its place. From this venture sprang the Institute of 
Race Relations. The Joint Council, indeed, was only a starting point. 
More and more, as this memoir shows, Rheinallt Jones interested 
himself, with much help from his wife, in African welfare, though 
always aware of the danger of becoming a hot-headed revolutionist, 
over-ready blindly to champion the ‘under-dog’. 

Further, one has to realize, however much one may disagree with 
them, that many of the Dutch Reformed church people, basing their 
view on the Old Testament, regard themselves as the Israelites of 
old, God’s Chosen People, bound to keep the African down. If we 
are to persuade these sincerely religious people that Christ’s declara- 
tion ‘It was said by them of old time . . . but I say unto you... .’ 
must stand to-day as we face the race question, we can only do so 
by approaching them in a spirit of charity and forbearance. Rheinallt 
Jones realized this fact, and for that reason he exercised a great 
influence in the Senate, in which he served from 1937 to 1945. 

The Africans had no truer friend. One of the finest services 
which he rendered them came towards the end of his life, in con- 
nexion with the housing of African workers in the gold mines. 
Knowing what an improvement the villages for mine workers in the 
Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia were, in comparison with the 
compounds for men only in which the men working on a nine- 
months contract in the gold mines in the Johannesburg area had to 
live, he made it his earnest endeavour (though he was only partially 
successful), with the warm support of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer and 
the Anglo-American Corporation, to introduce a similar system in 
the new gold mining areas in the Orange Free State. 

Senator Brookes emphasizes that, aousi one of the busiest of 
men, Rheinallt Jones’s dealings remained human, friendly and 
sympathetic throughout. 

ARTHUR KARNEY, 
Bishop 
Lewes, SUSSEX 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


World Christian Handbook: 1952 Edition. Edited by E. J. Bingle 
and Kenneth G. Grubb. (London: World Dominion Press. 21s. and 
158. 1953.) The second edition of the World Christian Handbook is 
cordially welcome. The first edition, though unsatisfactory in many 
res , was an important source of information, and new editions 
will always be needed from time to time. 

The first part contains a series of informative articles. Mr 
Bingle’s survey gives us a bird’s-eye view of the present Christian 
situation in the world, Europe included. As a counterpart Dr E. G. 
Homrighausen shows us “Trends in World Evangelism’, a record of 
evangelistic efforts in different countries. Some new types of evangel- 
ism are recorded, with indications of the books in which the more 
important of them are described, which is useful for pursuing 
further study. Dr Richard M. Fagley’s section on “The Siearches 
and International Affairs during the past Decade’ is a brief and 
important account of the origins and history of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs. In a review of religion in 
the U.S.S.R., 1948-1952, Dr Paul B. Anderson affirms that Orthodox 
as well as Baptists are ‘keeping silent on internal, political or social 
matters’ and ‘supporting official ideas on international affairs’, but 
reaches the conclusion that religion is very much alive in the U.S.S.R. 
The Rev. H. M. Waddams writes on ‘Orthodox Churches in Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia’, on which detailed information is not easy 
to secure, though on Yugoslavia, with her new contacts with the 
western world, we are perhaps better informed. It is important that 
in these articles the information is not restricted only to churches 
within the oecumenical movement. Canon Every writes on the 
Orthodox and other ancient churches in the Near and Middle East, 
about which many of us know very little. Sir Kenneth Grubb, 
surveying the oecumenical movement since Amsterdam, is critical 
as well as descriptive, and in a special note calls attention to 
the W.E.F. and the I.C.C.C. Lastly, a review of the Roman 
Catholic Church, by Fr Christopher J. Dumont, O.P., though 
7 superficial, gives a vivid picture of Roman Catholicism 
to-day. 

Background and colour are thus provided for the two remaining 
parts: the statistics and the directory, It is impossible to judge the 
accuracy and value of the statistics as a whole. As far as the Nether- 
lands are concerned, the information is that provided by our Mission- 
ary Council itself. (In the first edition this information was ignored 
and all statistics were consequently out of date: persons were men- 
tioned in 1946 who had died ten and more years before.) 
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This second edition should be of great use to many people all 
over the world, as it has already been for the reviewer. Much time 
and work must have been spent on it, and we are indebted to the 
editors for their accomplishment of an exacting task. 

J. B. 


The Use of Vernacular es in Enucation. Monographs on 
Fundamental Education, No. 8. (Paris: Unesco. $1.00. 6s. Fr. 300. 
1953.) This title will have a familiar ring to many missionaries 
engaged in education in British African territories, for it is virtually the 
same as that of a memorandum by the late Sir Herbert Scott written 
for the Colonial Office in 1943. It has always been a fundamental 
tenet in British territories that the vernacular languages should 
have a recognized place in education in the schools, but it is well 
known that in French, Belgian and Portuguese territories in Africa 
this was not the practice. 

In its world setting, not confined to the African continent, the 
problem of language in education has many facets. This volume 
puts them together for general consideration, and demonstrates the 
complexity of the problems involved. In November, 1951, a meeting 
of specialists was convened in Paris by Unesco to discuss these 

roblems and the report of their meeting forms chapter 2 of this 

k. The first chapter contains a survey by continents of the use 
of languages in education, and of the relation of these recognized 
languages to the multiplicity of existing languages. In chapter 3 
some ‘case histories’ are given, illustrating the linguistic and socio- 
logical aspects of the selection of languages for use in education. 
These case histories were asked for by the meeting of experts who 
indicated the kind of illustrations which they thought were most 
telling. At the end of the book is a tentative classification of the 
languages spoken in the world to-day and a short bibliography. 

On the whole this is a bold attempt to compress into a single 
small volume a good deal of material on a very complicated issue. 
As such it is obviously not a book for use by scholars and experts, 
who could, for example, pick many holes in the bibliography. But 
it is a useful picture - the world situation in relation to the languages 
being used in all forms of education, adult as well as in the schools. 
Since it is based on the meeting of experts the presentation has 
a note of ery | in it which might have been absent if someone 
had compiled the volume in an office or a library. This kind of 
introduction to the problem of vernacular languages is timely, when 
so much re-thinking of educational plans is taking place. on 
the problem in a world setting sets a fresh breeze blowing throug 
some of the old controversies, and for this reason, as for the others 
mentioned, the book is to be recommended. 

M. R. 
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The Ewe-Speaking People of Togoland and the Gold Coast. By 
Madeline Manoukian. (Map. London: International African Institute, 
78. 6d. 1952.) This book is Western Africa, Part VI of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey of Africa, edited by Dr Daryll Forde, and the third 
in the series to be written by Miss Manoukian. Some short 

phs deal with demography, language, tradition and (too 
Eriefly) history, physical environment, land tenure and the life 
cycle, and four main divisions with economy, social organization, 
political organization, religious beliefs and cults. 

It is significant that the author refers to ‘the Pe ee 
people’ rather than to ‘the Ewe people’, and she has evidently fou 
some difficulty in delimiting the area of her study. A difference is 
marked between the ‘Ewe—proper’ (see language, p. 11, and the 
map) and other groups, the languages of which Professor Wester- 
mann would have grouped under the term ‘Ewe’ in a broad sense. 
If it is true that these languages, and some others to the West, belong 
to the same large linguistic group, it seems rather high-handed to 
place them under the term ‘Ewe’, as if Ewe were the head of the 
group and not merely, as in fact it is, one among the others. 

e study, in fact, bears chiefly on the Ewe themselves, but the 
greater part of the information on the successive items concerns one 
group or another, sometimes a very small one, in the tribe: the 

idyi, for instance, have a much larger share than their number 
would suggest. This point illustrates the difficulty of writing books 
of this kind without the first-hand knowledge which would allow 
much more generalization and would make possible a more vivid 
picture of the people and the country. 

That said, however, one must recognize the real merit of this 
book. A very valuable set of volumes has been read through, and in 
chapter after chapter short, clear paragraphs, which are easy to read, 
assemble very accurate details and provide a good introduction to 
the country’s life and its problems. t is said about the political 
organization, for instance, will show how various were the links 
which bind together the members of a village, a clan and the tribe. 

Some remarks concerning the map: the railway from Lomé 
eastward stops at Anecho. The ‘Yoruba’ people settled in the 
Atakpamé country are locally known as ‘Ana’. ‘Popo’ is not a substi- 
tute for Gi (akin to the Fd), but for Gé or Mina. 

A. R. 


Too Late the Phalarope. By Alan Paton. (London: Cape. ros. 6d. 
New York: Scribner. $ 3.50. 1953.) Too Late the Phalarope is a very 
different book from Cry, the Beloved Country. The theme of the new 
book is again South Africa, but perhaps one could say that it goes to 
the other side of the country, ithustreting the harsh penalty paid by 
those brought up to the ‘Herrenvolk’ ideologies when they fail to 
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maintain this proud view of life—that takes no account of the frailty 
of human nature. 

The crime of the fallen hero of this story, if committed by an 
African, would, one is sure, have been punished by fifty lashes 
of the whip: as a crime committed by an upholder of the supreme 
racial concept, the punishment demanded is his social extinction, 
the elimination of his very existence from the records of his people. 
In Hitler’s Germany this crime would have meant the erasing of his 
name from monuments and written history; in South Africa, so far, 
his name is only blotted out from the entry column of his birth and 
marriage in the family Bible. ; 

Pieter van Vlaanderen is what British people would generally 
describe as the best type of public school adios and a war hero. 
Indeed, from the point of view of his community, he is slightly 
tainted because he volunteered for war service. At the end of the 
war, and because of his good family background, he becomes a 
lieutenant in the South African Police; and it is while serving in 
that Force, as a guardian of racial and family pieties, that he trans- 
gresses against the Immorality Act. 

Post-war literature and, alas, life to-day are full of the problem 
of the re-adjustment of human relationships, and of the marriage 
that failed. Such a case is that of Pieter van Vlaanderen. His problem 
is his background, accentuated by the fact of living in a small com- 
munity and of being in the eyes of everyone, black and white alike, 
almost a godlike figure; kind, almost too kind, and understanding 
to the African, and to the white, the upholder of all that white 
supremacy stands for. His downfall is engineered by a jealous white 
icvantihiote, but it is due mainly to his own behaviour. 

Too Late the Phalarope is an intensely human document, though 
the romanticism, especially that of Tante Sophie, who tells 
story, and the idolization of the hero by all, are perhaps difficult 
for those of us who do not live in Pieter van Vlaanderen’s world to 
understand. But, like Cry, the Beloved Country, the book is written 
in that clear, biblical style which is the right medium in which to 

icture the hero’s environment, and once again we are given a keen 
insight into an aspect of the life of one section of the community in 
South Africa, by one of the ablest living novelists in that country. 


j. H.O. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. NEvILLE LANGFoRD-SMITH is serving at Weithega, Kenya, 
with the Church Missionary Society. 

The Rev. A. W. Loy, in Fiji with the Overseas Mission of the 
Methodist Church of Australasia, was formerly a missionary of that 
church in North India. 

Review of books are by: the Rev. Ropert SmitH, Minister of 
Balerno, Midlothian, and Editor of the News Sheet of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews; the 
Rev. KENNETH Cracc, D.Phil., Assistant Professor of Arabic and 
Islamics at Hartford Semi Foundation and Joint Editor of the 
Muslim World, formerly Anglican chaplain in Beirut and Warden 
of St Justin’s House, Beirut; the Rev. D. Cart KEL.er, recently in 
India with the Basel Mission; Professor A. D. Rrrcuie, Professor of 
Logic in the University of Edinburgh; the Rev. A. E. A. Sutston, 
Oversea of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos 
lately Fellow of St Augustine’s College, Canterbury; the Rev. 
Wiiiiam Stewart, a Church of Scotland missionary in India, 
recently appointed to the staff of Serampore College; the Rev. 
J. R. g. omy a missionary in Sierra Leone with the Methodist 
Missionary Society; the Rev. ALFRED NIELSEN, a Danish missionary 
of long service in Lebanon and a specialist on Islamics; the Rev. 
Harcourt SAMUEL, Executive and Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Hebrew Christian Alliance; the Rev. RALPH MorrTENSEN, 
D.D., for many years China Secretary of the American Bible Society; 
Rosert GARDINER, of the Gold Coast, Director of Social Welfare, 
Accra; H. C. Troweit, M.D., F.R.C.P., of Mulago Hospital, 
Kampala, Uganda; the Rev. E. W. Smiru, D.D., formerly Editorial 
Superintendent, British and Foreign Bible Society, and well known 
to readers of this Review for his many books on Africa; Pasteur 
J. P. Burcer, in Northern Rhodesia with the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society; Pasteur ETIENNE Kricer, Librarian of the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society; the Rev. G. W. BROOMFIELD, 
D.D., General Secretary of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa; the Right Rev. A. B. L. Karney, D.D., Bishop of Johannes- 


burg, 1922-33. 

horter Notices are by: Professor Marcaret Reap, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education in the University of London and head of 
the Department of Education in Tropical Areas, Institute of 
Education; the Rev. JoHANNEs BLauw, D.Th., Secretary of the 
Netherlands Missionary Council; Pasteur ANDRE Roux, in charge of 
the Mission House School, Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, 
formerly a missionary in French West Africa and in Togoland; 
J. H. Ottman, Ph.D., of South Africa, Assistant Editorial Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


ReviseD Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.— National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rev. R. A. Hickin, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

Pasteur Emile Hoyois, Avenue Cogels 46, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederagio Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Buenos Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 
Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, Bogyoke Market, Rangoon; Assoc. Sec., Rev. 

U Maung Pe, 419 Godwin Rd., Rangoon 
Canada.— Canadian Council of Churches, Dept. of Overseas Missions. 
Rev. J. H. L. Puxley, 3 Willcocks St, Toronto, 5. 

Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. B. C. D. Mather, 87 Station Rd., Angulana, Moratuwa. 
China.— National Christian Council. 
Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. Raul Fernandez, Apartado 90, Cabaiguan. 


—Dansk Missionsraad. 

Rev. C. Rendtorff, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Rev. Tuure Vapaavuori, Tahitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions at ae 9 de Paris. 

Pasteur Ch. Bonzon, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.— Deutscher Ev lischer Missionsrat. 
Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, Rev. Frank Short, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India and Pakistan.—Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 
Rev. Dr R. W. Scott, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Korula Jacob, Christian 
Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 
Rev. W. J. Rumambi, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Akira Ebisawa ; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Paul 8. Mayer, Christian Central Building, 

2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Ho Choon Yu, Box 167, Pusan. 
Christian © il 

Rev. John Fleming, 238 Coleman St, Singapore. 
Mexico.—Concilio Evangélico de Mexico. 
Rev. José O. Velasco, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missio: Co-operation. 
Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Ezbekieh, Cairo. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
New Zealand.—National Missio Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. Allan T. McNaughton, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, 
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Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrdd. Rev. Ernst Hallen, Holbergsgt, 23, Oslo. 
Pakistan, West.—Christian Council. 
Very Rev. Dr A. Thakur Das, 8 Empress Road, Lahore. 
—Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 
Attorney Juan Nabong (Exec. Sec.); Rev. Hugh Bousman (Assoc. Sec.), Union 
Seminary Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Manila. 
Puerto Rico.— Association of Ev: ical Churches. 
Rev. Benjamin Santana, P.O. Box 2247, San Juan. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argen 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Miss Jorgelina Lozada, Corrientes 728, Buenos fio “= 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Rev. Martin Lindén, Drottninggatan 55, Ii, Stockholm Cc. 


Thailand.—National Christian Council. 
Dr Horace W. Ryburn, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 

United States.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Miss Hazel Anderson, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223, Luanda. 


An —Christian Council of Social Welfare. 
v. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 


Bartados— Christin Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados, Bishop’s Court, 
08. 


Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 


Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 
Rev. L. D. Ashley, P.O. Box 130, Addis Ababa. 


Gold Coast.—Christian Council, Rev. P. K. Dagadu, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Excelsior School, Vineyard Town P.O. 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 
.—Inter-Missionary Committee 
Rev. F. 8. Hallanger, oe Postale 538, Tananarive. 


Mozambique.—Christian Co 
Rev. Ira E. Gi, CP.168. ‘Lourengo Marques. 


Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. C. A. Forster, P.O. Bex 161, Lagos. 


Rhodesia.—Christian Council. 
Rev. B. Foster, P.O. Box 3, Broken Hill. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. Rev. W. G. B. Ream, Fourah Bay College, 
Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Rev. H. H. Morley Wright, Kwenda Mission, P.O. Kwenda. 


—Christian Council. 
Rev. Dr H. Daniel Friberg, Lutheran Mission, Vuga, P.O. Lushoto, 


Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches, 
Rev, A, Suter, 39 Richmond St., Port-of-Spain, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 

the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. 

Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. J. Christy Wilson, D.D. 
rinceton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebust 

Oslo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor Lic. E. Steinborn 
iinster). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
Christian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 
Annotations in the tT do not preclude a subsequent review. 











Magazine articles are marked +. 
Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 140. 
HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
PAGE PAGE 
I. History . " . - S321 FE bi a AND PRINCIPLES OF 
ISSIONS : . ; 
II. Missionary BioGRAPHY ° 392 137 
VII. TRAINING AND QQUALIFICA- 
III. THe OvpgrR CHURCHES. « 830 TIONS OF MISSIONARIES . 138 
IV. Tue LaNnps oF THE YOUNGER 
Cisuncems . ; — VIII. Missionary Meruops . - Soe 
Japan, 132 ; Korea, 132; China, 133 ; South-| IX. THE YouncerR CuurcHes . 138 
East ia, 133; india, Pakistan, Burma, 
lon, 133 ; Central Asia, 134; Near East| XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
and North Africa, 134 ; Africa (General), CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS <. .4a0 
Attica, Ww. ee ait —_ - ———_ Religions of Africa, 139 ; Religions of India, 
135 ; America and the West Indies, 135 ; 139; Islam, 1395 Judiasm, 139; Other 
Pacific Islands, 136 ; Fields (General), lions, 139 ; eral, 140, 
137. XII. Soca aND PoxiticaL REta- 
V. Works OF REFERENCE . « 137 TIONS OF MISssIONs . - 4140 
1. History Russia : A History AND INTERPRETATION. 
Wortp Missions. Martha L. Moennich. NY Macuuliene"g22 7 P tng oy 
181 pp. Grand Rapids, Mich. : Zonder- ee jie ‘yt + aS 
van Publishing House. $2. 1950. 1. An interpretative history of Russia. 
Intended as a text-book on missions ; 
ives special attention to non-d inational | +A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1953. IRM, 1954 
es. (Jan.), 3-76. 2a. 


Diz MIUSSIONSMETHODE IN  SPANISCH - - ‘ ; PR 
AMERIKA IM 16. JAHRHUNDERT: MiT| GOTO JuaN: Ein Beitrag zur Missions- 
BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER| geschichte Nord-Japans. Hubert Cie- 
KoNZILIEN UND SyYNODEN. He Resor slik, s.j. NZM, 1953 (3), 186-200. 3. 
Specker, s.m.b. xxi+ : éneck- 
Beck vom Weg Neue Zetechrift fir Mis-| tREFORMATION UND Mission. Walter 
sionswissenschaft. Fr. 15.60. 1953. Za.| Holsten. Archiv fiir Reformations- 

A review is in preparation. geschichte (Giitersloh), 1953 (1), 1-32. 4. 
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History of Missionary Societies 
Wairatpu. Win Kelley. xi+152 pp. 
N.Y.: Pageant Press. $3.50. 1952. 5. 
A dramatic presentation of the Marcus 
Whitman Mission to the Indians in Oregon. 
tLurHersk Mission OCH pDsss LAGE 1 
Dac. Herman Schlyter. NOTM, 
1953 (3), 147-59. 9. 
+THE eed ag ee po Curer ECHPALAWE- 
HUND. A brief chapter of Moravian 


missionary history [in hy ay lvania}. 
August C. Mahr. Archi eforma- 
tionsgeschichte (Gittersloh), 1952 (2), 


212-34. 7- 


ll. Missionary Biography 


Lars OLSEN SKREFSRUD : Der Griinder der 

Ivar Saeter. Ubers. 
. Deutsche Bearbeitung 
279 pp. Stuttgart: 
Missionsverlag. DM. 


Life and work of the founder of Santal 
Mission (India). 
Accent ON LAUGHTER. Joseph G. Cos- 
= xiii+ 102 PP N. Y: McMullen. 
1952. 


Meer ry of es Lawrence A. Conley, 


missioner in South China. 


MEET THE Moss1. 
— oe. pp. 
oreign Missions 
of the Assemblies o 
ro. 


Raymond Ira Sanders. 
Springfield, Mo. : 
t., General Council 
God. $1. 1953. 


Missionary experiences in U, Volta, 
French West Africa. tg 
John Anthony 


AMERICAN ' 
O’Brien. x+310pp. N.Y.: Appleton- 
oe Crofts. $3.50. 1953. IZ. 


of eight Jesuit missionaries who 
oediee of Ly t Tives in the evangelization of the 


Pees ERSTE insets In Ost-INDIEN, FRAY 
Duarte Nunes, O.P.. Benno M. Bier- 
mann, o.p. NZM, 1953 (2), 81-90. 12. 


iil. The Older Churches 


R. J. In appreciation of the life of John 
David Rheinallt Jones and his work for 
the betterment of Race Relations in 


Southern Africa. Edgar H. Brookes. 
2 Frontispiece. Johannesburg : 
African Institute of Race Relations. 


1953. 13. 
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WITHIN Tuese Borpvers. John R. Scot. 
ford. 151 pp. N.Y.: Friendship Pregs, 
$2. and $1. 25. 1953. 14. 

Home missions study book for 1953-54 
on Spanish-speaking groups in the U.S.A, 
NEGRO SEGREGATION IN THE METHODIst 
Cuurcn. Dwight W. Culver. xii+218 
pp. New Haven, Conn: Yale Univer. 
sity Press. $3. 1953. I5. 

Discusses the existence of segregation and 
the moves being made toward its elimination, 
BIENNIAL Report, 1952. National Couneil 
of the Churches of Christ in the U. S.A, 
N.Y.: NCCCUSA. 16. 











Directory reports and records of th 
Council’s first two years. 

APosTLes OF Discorp. Ralph Lord Roy, 

xii+437 pp. Boston: con Press, 


$3.75. 1953. 17. 

An objective report on the groups 
foment disunity and discord among 
religious bodies and abroad as well. 


tL’Institut MIsSIONNAIRE SCIENTIFIQ 
DE LA S.C. DE LA PROPAGANDE. 
années (1932-1952). Albert Per 
o.m.i. Euntes docete (Rome), 1952, 
35-60. 78, 

See also 5 (Missions to Indians in Oregon) 
55 (North Africans in France). 
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iV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
JAPAN AND AMERICA Topay. Edwin 0. 
Reischauer. viiit+ 166 (N.Y. 


Institute of Pacific Relation)” Stanford} 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. $3, 
1953- I9. 

Discusses attitudes and issues likely to 
determine the course of relations between 
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the two countries. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PARTY MOVEMENT 
Pre-War JAPAN. Robert a Scalapi 
ix+471 pp. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni 
sity of California Press. $6.50. 19 
20. 

Seeks to explain the failure of the politi 
party movement in Japan before the 
world war. 


America’s Finest Girt To Ko 
Channing Liem. 89 pp. N.Y. : Willi 
Frederick Press. $1.50. 1952. 21. 

The life of Philip Jaisohn, an 


Korean, outstanding for his —_— 





See review, p. 122. 


educational efforts on behalf of Ke Korea. 
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Scot China 
CainssE THOUGHT : FROM CONFUCIUS TO 
Pre {™'Mao ‘Tsk-TuNG.  H. G, Creel, ix+. 
3 3 PP- Chicago : niversity 0 
Tg Chicago Press. $5. 1953. 22. 
A stimulating outline of the development 
an of Chinese thought. 
Inivet-§Qy CONTRADICTION. Mao _Tse-tung. 
61 pp. N.Y.: International Publishers. 
onand§ $1. 1953. 23. 
—_— An English translation of an important 
‘ouncil Chinese Communist pamphlet ; a philoso~ 
3.S.A, essay on dialectics, directed against 
tism. 
of & Report ON Mao’s Cuina. Frank Moraes. 
d Roy 212 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $3.75. 
\ 24. 
Peon 1953. 24 


Journalistic report on how China is being 
re-shaped in the Communist mould. 


RIsE AND SPLENDOUR OF THE CHINESE 


Empire. René Grousset. 312 pp. 
TIFI Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
Vi fornia Press. $6. 1953. 25. 


English translation of a standard French 
work. 


regon) a’s GenTRY. Hsiao-Tung Fei. v+ 
289 pp. (N. Y. Institute of Pacific 
Relations). Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $5.75. 1953. 26. 
mger Presents an ‘inside view’ of the social 
class which dominated Chinese society until 
the rise of Communism. 
: (CANS AND CHINESE: ‘Two ways of 
lwin O} life. Francis L. K. Hsu. xix+ 457 pp. 
(N.Y[ N.Y.: Schuman. $6. 1953. 27. 
—s Comparative study of cultures. 
: +La Diaspora CHINOISE. Edouard 
likely wo} tay. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
betwee} 1953 (3), 305-9. 28. 





Las CHINOIS DANS LE SuD-Est ASIATIQUE. 
Jean Bruls. lise Vivante (Paris, 
Louvain), 1953 (3), 310-68. 29. 

ois A L’ILe Maurice. E. M. Vande- 
walle, s.j. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
1953 (3), 371-6. 30. 

Les CuINois EN OccipENT. D. Lyons. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1953 (3), 

378-438. 31. 

MisjONEN PA VEKTSKALEN. Gerhard 
Reichelt. NOTM, 1953 (3), 181-5. 32. 


VinpD OCH VATTEN. KungsISKA Data. 
Gunnar Sjéholm. SMT, 1953 (1), 
42-50. * 33. 
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South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


SouTHEAST ASIA IN THE COMING WORLD. 
Philip W. Thayer (ed.). xii+ 306 pp. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. $4.75 
ones: 34. 

acts concerning resent situation in 
South-East Asia and Pn es of opinions as 
to their interpretation. 
TConFiicts oF ReELiGious PoLicy IN 
INDONESIA. Justus M. van der Kroef. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1953 (Sept.), 
121-25. 35. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


Tue PHILOsopHY OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 
Dhirendra Mohan Datta. xiv+155 pp. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. $2.50. 1953. 36. 

An Indian explains Gandhi’s philosophy to 
Americans. 

POLITICAL AND Economic DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDIA IN RELATION TO THE U.S. 
Raymond A. Dudley. 11 pp. N.Y.: 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in U.S.A., Division of Foreign Missions, 
Committee on South Asia. August 
26th, 1953. Apply. 37. 

A trating contribution to an under- 
standing of India by Americans. 

VIVEKANANDA. Swami Nikhilananda. viii 
+216 pp. N.Y.: Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda Center. $3.50. 1953. 38. 

Biography of the Vedanta philosopher. 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF CEYLON. 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. xxxii+829 pp. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. $7.50. 
1953- 39. 

A report on Ceylon’s potentialities, made 
at the request of the Government. 

So Senp I you: A CaLL To THE CHURCH 
IN CEYLON THAT IT FULFIL ITs MISSION. 


85 pp. 40. 
Published by a working conference on 
E i held at the Uduvil Girls’ School 
from April 20—-May 1, 1953. 
+Mitr More MED MIsjONSMARKEN. Arne 
Fjellbu. NOTM, 1953 (3), 137-46. 41. 
tInpia 1 BRENNPUNKTET. William Glad. 
NOTM, 1953 (3), 167-75. 42. 
tinpian Epucation: RETROSPECT AND 


Prospect. M. Mujeeb. PA, 1953 (3), 
208-19. 47. 





See aiso 134 (Church of S. India). 
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Central Asia 


Seven Years IN Tiset. Heinrich Harrer. 
Translated by Richard Graves. xiii+ 


288 pp. Illus. London: Hart-Davis. 
~ 1953. 44. 

artime escape from prison camps in 
India brought pa re the heart it 


Tibet, to a rarely won acceptance in the 
country’s life and the perso: friendship of 
the Lama, in a period which only 
ended with the author’s reluctant departure 
at the Chinese invasion. 
Bgyonp THE HicH Himatayas. William O. 
las. 352 pp. End paper maps. 
London: Gollancz. 1953. 45. 
Includes chapters on the potentialities of 
the aes 8 spiritual resistance to Com- 
munism, yy © the need to bring the 
technicalities of ‘ Point 4’ more realistically 
within the reach of the peasant. Much in 
line with ‘ rural missions’ 2 


The Near East and North Africa 

Tue State oF IsrakL. Six lectures given 
at the Royal Society of Arts to members 
of the Anglo-Israel Association. 55 pp. 
London: Anglo-Israel Association. 2s. 
1953. 46. 

See review, p. 104. 

Tue Propuet or SAN Nicanpro. Phinn E. 
Lapide. 240 pp. .: Beechhurst 
Press. $4.50. 1953-47. 

Story of a ‘modern Moses’ who led a 
up of ——— Jews out of southern 
Fray” into ‘promised land’ of upper 


Faso Wa-t-Ist‘MAR FI-L- 
BrApi-L-‘AraBiyya. (English title: 
MISSIONS AND IMPERIALISM : an 
account of mission work in the b 
World as a medium of cultural expansion 
and a preparation for political interven- 
tion.) By Mustafa Khalidy and ‘Omar 

A. Farrakh. 229 pp. Beirut. 1953. 48. 

ga review, p. 90. 

Woritp WitHout Enp. Emil Lengyel. 
374 pp. N.Y.: John Day. $5. 1952. 
48a. 

A general introduction to the Middle East. 

Rurav RECONSTRUCTION IN AcTION. H. B. 
Allen. xviiit204 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. $3.50. 1953. 
49. 

An important study of developments in 
the New pod aoe East dean? the. author of 
Come Over into M 

Crete. Leland G. Allbengh. xx+ 572 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press. $7.50. 1953. 50. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SOUTHWESTERN Agy 
Henry Field. xvit+106 pp. Con 
Gables, Fla.: University of Mian 
Press. $3. 1953. 51. 


An anthro hical bibli 
south-western i . noneles 

RELIGION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTR. 
TION IN PALESTINE OF THE Britig 
Manpate. A. L. Tibawi. Die Welt de 
Islams (Leiden, Kéln), 1953 (1), 1-14 
52. 

+Les Exrres GoUVERNANTES EN AFRIQUE Dt 
877 DEPUIS LA CONQU&TE FRANCAIS 

G.-H. Bousquet. Die Welt des Taam, 

(Leiden, Kéln), 1953 (1), 15-33. 53 

TREMARQUES SUR QUELQUES CURIEUSE 
Bida OBSERVEES CHEZ LES MUSULMAN 
p’Atc&riz. G.-H. Bousquet. Die Wa 
des Islams (Leiden, Kéln), 1953 (1) 
34-45. 54. 

tLes Norp-AFRICAINS EN France. P. 
Fontanieu. Christianisme Social (Paris), 
1953 (8-9), 471-8. 55. 

+THE SupAN IN TRANSITION. Jan 
Robertson. African > janie (London) 
1953 (Oct.), 317-25. 56. 


Africa (General) 

THe AFRICAN MIND IN HEALTH 
DisgasE: A SutTpy IN ETHNOPSYCHIA 
J. C. Carothers. 177 pp. Geneva: 
World Health Organization. London: 
H.M.S.O. tos. $2. Fr. 8. 1953. 57. 

See review, p. 112. 
AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND ENGLISH IN 
as. Report of a meeting o 
rts Re the use af education of 
rican lan es in relation to English, 
where Eng igh i is the accepted second 


1952. 91 pp. Paris: Unesco’s 
tion Clearing House. 58. 
Educational Studies and Document 
June, 1953—No. 2. 
+THe DuaL MAanpaTEe For Tomorrow. 
Boey Ross. Africa (London), 1953 (4), 
331-8. 59. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


Tue Fon anp His Hunprep WIVB. 
Rebecca Reyher. 309 pp. Illus 












language, held at Jos, Nigeria, November} 
Educa- 


AGGREY 01 
NOTM, 
+A NorTE | 
AFRICA. 
mental ai 
(July), 1 


Tue INTE 





London: Gollancz. 16s. 1953. 60. 


An American woman’s investigation o 
parmey in the British Cameroons, based 
gely on personal conversations with the 





A case study of an under-developed area. 


Fon of Bikom, and with many of his wives. 














+AGGREY OG RASEPROBLEMET. Olav Ugiem. 
NOTM, 1953 (3), 176-80. 61. 

+A Nore on Mass EpucaTion In West 
Arrica. Thomas Hodgkin. Funda- 
mental and Adult Education (Paris),1953 
(July), 107-13. 62, 

¢Sur LA PosITION DES RELIGIONS TRADI- 
TIONNELLES DANS L’QUEST AFRICAIN. 
B. Hoias. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1953 (June), 183-92. 63. 

¢THE Stupy or ‘SociaL CHANGE’ 


sae = BSE 


ool 
1 

~ 
= 


IN 


UE DE British West Arrica. Kenneth Little: 
Sam} _ Africa (London), 1953 (4), 274-83. 64. 
| 53. | tSECONDARY MArRIAGE IN NORTHERN 
Niceria. M. G. Smith. Africa 
ant (London), 1953 (4), 298-323. 65. 
> Wa} tCENTRES URBAINS D’AFRIQUE EQUATORIALE 
3 (i\f Frangatsg. Jean-Paul Lebeuf. Africa 
(London), 1953 (4), 285-97. 66. 
. Pf tT He INTEGRATION OF THE NEw EcoNoMIC 
Paris)§ CLASSES INTO LocaL GOVERNMENT IN 
WesTeRN~ Niceria. P. C._ Lioyd. 
sal African Affairs (London), 1953 (Oct.), 
don) 327-34. 97. 
¢MISSIONERNAS SAMARBETE I KONGO. 
feet Chanemen. SMT, 1953 (1), 22-32. 
“- an 141 (Funeral Customs in Ruanda). 





East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 
¢Revivat in East Arrica. N. Langford- 
Smith. IRM, 1954 (Jan.), 77-81. 69. 
{NOTES ON THE CIRCUMCISION RITES OF 
THE BALOVALE Trises. C. M. N. White. 
African Studies (Johannesburg), 1953 
(2), 41-56. 70. 
See also 145 (Islam and Missions in E. 
Africa). 





South Africa 
= (from south of the Cunene and 
BROW. Zambesi rivers) 
53 (4), Tue SOUTHERN SOTHO. V. G. J. Sheddick. 
88 pp. Map. London: International 
African Institute. 8s. 6d. 1953. 71. 


See review, p. 115. 


Tue Tswana. I. Schapera. viii+8o pp. 
Map. London: International African 
Institute. 8s. 6d. 72. 

See review, p. 115. 


THe Raciat Issu—E iN SouTH AFRICA: 

Being Findings on the Native Problem 
based of various congresses held under the 
auspices of the Federal Missionary 
Council of the Dutch Reformed Mother 


1953- 
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and Mission Churches (1950-1952). 16 

. Bloemfontein, Box 1004: Dutch 
eformed Mission Press. 1953. 73. 


Interprets the South African Dutch 
Reformed conception of ‘ distinctive develop- 
ment’ for the African churches. 


CoLour AND CULTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
A Stupy or THE STATUS OF THE CAPE 
CoLouRED PEOPLE WITHIN THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNION OF “eo 


Arrica. Sheila Patterson. 402 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. : 
308. 1953. 74. 


Inevitably a study of much discrimination 
—social, economic, political—and of the 
origins, character and present-day attitudes 
of a group deeply affected by racial policies 
in South Africa. 

Too Late THE PHALAROPE. 
253 . London: 
ew York: Scribner. 

See review, p. 126. 

+THE PoPpuLATION OF THE UNION OF SOUTH 
Arrica. Muriel Horrell. Race Rela- 
tions Fournal (Johannesburg), 1953 (3), 
1-16. 76. 

+THE BackGROUND TO Passive RESISTANCE 
(SoutH Arrica, 1952). Leo Kuper. 
Race Relations Yournal (Johannesb 
1953 (3), 3 17-30. (Reproduced from t 
British Journal of Sociology.) 77. 

+THe Lempa ANCESTOR BARAMINA. Harald 
von Sicard. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1953 (2), 57-61. 78. 

+THE FuncTION OF ANNUAL First FRUIT 
CEREMONIES IN Baca SociAL STRUCTURE. 

. Hammond-Tooke. . African 

Studies (Johannesburg), 1953 (2), 75-87. 
79. 

+SODAFRIKANISCHE PROBLEME. Jean 
aamemnahes. EMM, 1953 (5), 145-56. 

oO. 


See also 13 (Rheinallt Jones) ; 737 (Roman 
Catholic Church); r4o (Dr Visser’t 
Hooft’s impressions). 


Alan Paton. 
Cape. tos. 6d. 
$3.50. 1953. 75. 


Madagascar 
Den HeEtiice Baperest. Kare Horgar. 
NOTM, 1953 (3), 186-91. 81. 


America and the West Indies 


THE SAVAGES OF AMERICA. Roy H. Pearce. 
xv+252 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $4. 1953. 82. 

Traces o history of the idea of the 
‘savage’ in American thought from 1609 





to 1851, with its consequences for white 
men and red men. 
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Rep Man’s America. Ruth M. Underhill. 
x+ _~ pp. Chicago: Chicago Univer- 
sity Press. $5.50. 1953. 83. 
siemens Gatien Miatany Ste tenganee 


INDIAN + sonata Grant Foreman. 514 
 e University of Oklahoma 
Pree. 9 1953. 84. 
‘of the enforced removal of the 
* five civilized tribes ’ of Indians : Choctaw, 
Chicksaw, Cherokee, Seminole. 
THE ~—“ % tf SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IN 


1852. B. Wilson. Edited by John 
Walton Caughey Xxxiv+153 pp. 
Marino, Cali Huntington Library. 
$3.50. 1952. 85. 


Primarily concerned with the plight of the 
Indians in 1852 and their threat to white 
settlements. 


MEnominI Pryotism. J. S. Slotkin. 700 


p (New series, volume 42, part 4). 
hiladelphia : American Philosophical 
Society. $2. 1952. 86. 


Study of individual variation 
American Indian tribe. 

NavaHo VETERANS—A StTuDY OF CHANG- 
ING VaLugs. Evon Z. Vogt. (Papers of 
the Peabody Museum of erican 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 

University) vol. 41, no. 1. Reports of 

the Project, value series, no. I. 
xix+223 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Pub- 
lished by the Museum. $3. 1951. 87. 

A comparative study of values among five 
groups of Navaho veterans of the second 
world war. 

ETHNOBOTANY OF THE RAMAH NAVAHO. 
Paul A. Vestal. ix+98 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. $2.50. 1952. 88. 

A study of the Ramah Navaho Indian. 


TLATILCO AND THE Pre-Ciassic CULTURES 
IN THE New Woritp. Muriel Noé 
Porter. 104 pp. N.Y.: Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Re- 

. No price given. 1953. (No. 19 
in the Viking Fund ‘ Publications in 
Anthropology ’ series.) 89. 

Deals with certain as 
culture, in the valley of 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF NICARAGUA. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. $5. 
1953- 90. 

A gover 


of Tlatilco 





Pp d appraisal. 


Boxivar. Salvador de Madariaga. xix+ 
711 pp. N.Y.: Pellegrini. $10. 1952. 91. 
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trilogy which includes Columbus and 
Cortes. 


THe IDEOLOGY AND PROGRAM OF THE 
PERUVIAN APRISTA MOveMENT. Harry 
Kantor. v+163 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles : University of California Press, 
$2. and $3. 1953. 92a. 

A review is in preparation. 
ARAUCANIAN CULTURE IN TRANSITION, 


Mischa Titiev. xii+ 164 . Ann 
Arbor, Mich. : University of Michigan 
Press. $2.50. I951. 92. 


Pa apetent osha at anal of the 

useum 0! logy at niv 

of Michigan. 7 

PERON’s ARGENTINA. George I. Blanksten, 

xv+478 pp. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press. $6.50. 1953. 93. 
How ‘ Perénism’ works. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including se oa Guinea and the 
halippines) 

De La Morr hy LA Vie: L’EvaANGILE EN 
Novuve.ie CaLeéponiz. Maurice Leen- 
hardt. 41 pp. Maps. Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques. 1953. 94. 

Written on the occasion of the 


cen 
of New Caledonia by a distinguished 
missionary and anthropologist. 

THE SoutH Sgas IN TRANSITION : A study 
of post-war rehabilitation and recon- 
struction in three British Pacific depen- 


dencies. W. E. H. Stanner. xiv+ 448 
PP. End-paper maps. N.Y.: Institute 
Pacific Relations. $6. 1953. 95. 


A review is in preparation. 
SociaL ANTHROPOLOGY IN “——" > 

A. P. Elkin. xiii+ 166 
London: Oxford Uciveosie! Pree St 96. 

A review is in preparation. 
SociaL ANTHROPOLOGY IN POLYNESIA. 


Felix M. Keesing. x+126 pp. End- 
paper Map. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 27s. 6d. 1953. 97. 


A review is in preparation. 


PROPERTY, KIN AND COMMUNITY ON TRUK. 
Ward H. Goodenough. 192 pp. New 


Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 
1951. 98. 
A study by the anthropology research 


department of Yale University. 

Tue Story OF THE ROMANCE. William E. 
Rively, s.j. 241 pp. N.Y.: Rinehart. 
$3.50. 1953. 99. 





Biography of Bolivar, completing a 





Narrative of a Roman Catholic missionary 
ship in the Caroline Islands. 








¢THE Cuu! 
A. W. I 
100. 


Non - SEL 
United 
documen 
Universit 

Report 
ad csaal 
tion. 

PROGRESS C 
TRIES: 
of avail: 
224 Ppp. 
$1.50. § 

A revie 

Wuere W: 
Bates. 
$3.50. 

¢MicrarTo! 
VELOPED 
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¢THE CHURCH AMONG INDIANS IN FYI. 
A. W. Loy. IRM, 1954 (Jan.), 82-7. 
100. 


Fields (General) 


Non - SELF - GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES. 
United Nations, October 10, 1952, 
document A-2219. N.Y.: lumbia 
University Press. 30 cents. 1953. IoJ. 

Report to the general assembly, on the 
third session of the Committee on Informa- 
tion. 

ProGRESS OF LITERACY IN VARIOUS CoUN- 
Tries: A preliminary statistical study 
of available census data since 1900. 
224 pp. Graphs. Paris: Unesco. 
$1.50. 88. 6d. goofr. 1953. 102. 

A review is in preparation. 


Wuere WINTER NEVER CoMEs. Marston 
Bates. 310 pp. N.Y.: Scribner. 
$3.50. 1952. 103. 


tMicratoRY MoveMENTS IN UNDERDE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES IN CourRSsE OF INDUS- 
TRIALISATION. Pierre Wigny. JInter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva), 1953 
(July), 1-13. 104. 
A study of man and nature in the tropics. 
¢TuHe Lasour CopDE FOR FRENCH OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES : An answer to an urgent 
problem. Some economic considera- 
tions. Pierre Rivitre and Paul Devinat. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1953 (Sept.), 232-55. 05 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 
YEARBOOK OF Foop AND AGRICULTURAL 


STATISTICS FOR 1951, part 1. N.Y.: 
Columbia University Press. $3.50. 
1951. 06. 

A standard reference work. 


DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS, 1951. Vol. XIII. xxiv+626 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press. $7.50. 1953. 107. 

A standard reference work. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Bastc PRINCIPLES AND CRITERIA FOR 
Missionary INsTITUTIONS. Division of 
Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, Re- 
search Committee. 6 pp. N.Y.: 
NCCCUSA, DFM. (Quantities up to 
1o free of charge; $1. for each 25 
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additional copies.) Mimeographed. 
August, 1953. 108, 

Statements of a general nature recom- 
mended as a guide in institutional work. 
Represents a first stage in following up 
the criticism of institutions made at 
Willingen. 

Tue INpiGENOUs CHuRCH. Melvin L. 
Hodges. vi+157 pp. Springfield, Mo. : 
Gospel Publishing House. 1953. 109. 

An Assemblies of God missionary, long in 
Central America, writes on the building of 
the indigenous church from the general 
view-point first introduced by Roland Allen. 


Tue HouszHoLtp oF Gop: LECTURES ON 
THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH. Lesslie 


Newbigin. 155 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 128. 6d. 1953. N.Y.: Friend- 
ship Press. $2.75. 1954. I0Qa. 


A review is in preparation. 


Tue MINIsTRY OF THE CHURCH, ORDAINED 
AND UNORDAINED, PAID AND UNPAID. 
J. E. L. Newbigin. 11 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 3d. 1953. 
IIo. 

An outline of the contribution of the 
volunteer evangelist in a South India 
diocese, relevant wherever the task goes 
beyond the available supply of full-time 
workers. 

TEVANGELISM— THE MISSION OF THE 
CHURCH TO THOSE OUTSIDE HER LIFE. 
Theodore O. Wedel. Ecumenical Review. 
(Geneva), 1953 (Oct.), 19-25. JIZZ. 


+MISSIONSSALLSKAPENS ROLL 1 NUTIDA 
Mission. Ake Holmberg. SMT, 1953 
(1), 10-14. Izr2. 


+LurHersK 'TEOLOGI OCH VARLDSMIS- 
SIONEN. Gustaf Wingren. SMT, 1953 
(1), 15-21. ITZ. 


TDEBATTEN OM MIsSIONARENS UPPGIFTER. 
Arvid Svird and Josua Sommarstrém. 
SMT, 1953 (1), 51-4. II4. 

+KRISTENDOMEN INFOR VARLDENS MAKTER 
ENLIGT Nya ‘TESTAMENTET. Harald 
Riesenfeld. SMT, 1953 (2), 67-77. 
Irs. 

+MIssiOn ocH EskaTotoct. Harald von 
Sicard. SMT, 1953 (2), 78-92. 116. 

TDEBATTINLAGG OM LUTHERSK 'TEOLOGI 
OCH VARLDSMISSIONEN. Osmo Tiililé 
and Fridtjov Birkeli. SMT, 1953 (2), 
Q3-101. II7. 

+MISSIONSBEGRIFF UND MISSIONSBEGRON- 
DUNG IN DER SICHT DER THEOLOGIE DER 
JONGSTEN Epocue. Johannes Thauren. 
Theologische Fragen der Gegenwart 
(Wien), 1952, 37-47. (Festgabe fir 
Kardinal Dr Theodor Innitzer). 178. 
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tLa Fol MISSIONNAIRE OU KERYGMATIQUE 
gT ses Sicnes. André Rétif, s.j. Revue 
de (Université d’Ottawa (Ottawa), 1951, 
151-72. I79Q. 


tLa Conp!TION MIssIONNAIRE: Vers un 
Pastorat Africain. M. Leenhardt. Le 
Monde Non Chrétien “we 1953 (June), 
160-72. (a suivre). 120 


+Dre MITARBEIT DER ae BEIM 
AUFBAU EINES CHRISTLICHEN GEMEIN- 
DELEBENS. (2). P. Laufer, m.s.c. NZM, 
1953 (3), 214-23. 2z. 


+D1ez MiUssIONSKONFERENZ ALS PROBLEM. 
Walter Holsten. EMZ, 1953 (4), 104-11. 
r22, 


+Kircue, Mission unD ReicH Gorres. 
— EMM, 1953 (5), 133745. 


+La Croissance TEMPORELLE DE L’EGLISE. 
Antoine Cha Henri Denis, Jean 
Frisque, s.a.m. lise Vivante (Paris, 
Louvain), 1953 (2), 188-206. 124. 


¢Um pre REeINHEIT DER Mission. Paul 
Althaus. EMZ, 1953 (4), 97-104. 125. 


tA Propos DE L’EXCLUSIVISME TERRITORIAL 
ET JURISDICTIONNEL DANS LES MISSIONS. 
Albert Perbal, o.m.i. Euntes docete 
(Rome) 1952, 217-37. 126. 


+MISSIONSTHEOLOGIE DER  ENZYKLIKA 
Mystic1 Corporis CuHristT1. Maurus 
Heinrichs, o.f.m. Franziskanische 
Studien (Werl/Westfalen), 1952 (4), 
337-65. 127. 

THe Larry—Tue eae 
Vocation. W. G. Symo: 
Review (Geneva), 1953 440g 48-55. r28. 

See also za (Missionary Methods in 
Sixteenth-century Spanish America). 


IN HIS 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


Tue TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES AND 
FoREIGN STUDENTS FOR CHRISTIAN Epu- 
CATION. Prepared on behalf of the 
North American Administrative Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the Committee on Missionary 
Personnel of the Division of Forei 
Missions, NCCCUSA. 11 pp. N. 
NCCCUSA. 25 cents. 1953. 129. 
Recommendations concerning professional 
preparation. 
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Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 

Ways or EvANGELISM: SOME PRINCIPLE 
AND METHODS OF EVANGELISM IN INDIA. 
Edited by Roland W. Scott. vii+16; 
pp. Illus. Madras: Christian Litera. 
ture Society for India. Rs 2.8. 1953, 
130, 

A group of workers, Indian and Euro 

discuss the task in India and meth 
approaching it. 


of 


Education 


Tue Use OF VERNACULAR LANGUAGES IN 
EpucaTION. 156 pp. Paris: Unesco, 
$1. 6s. 300 fr. 1953. 131. 

See review, p. 125. 


Christian Literature 


+Dre MissionspressE. Nikolaus Kowalsky, 
o.m.i. Euntes docete (Rome), 1952, 
201-16. 132. 

+Die S. CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA 
FIDE UND DIE BUCHERZENSUR DER 
APOSTOLISCHEN MISsSIONARE. Nikolaus 
Kowalsky, o.m.i. NZM, 1953 (1), 41-8. 


133. 
See also ro2 (Literacy Progress). 
IX. The Younger Churches 


Tue Pitcrim Cuurcu : An account of the 
first five years in the life of the Church 
of South India. A. Marcus Ward. 
London: Epworth Press. 10s. 6d. 


1953- 134. 
82. review, p. 99. 


De Jonce KERKEN EN DE KERKGESCHIE- 
W. F. Dankbaar. 22 pp. 
. B. Wolters. 


I 4a. 
Fhe Pais alee of the younger churches 
interpreted in the setting of church history. 
RETIREMENT PROVISIONS FOR NATIONAL 
CuurcH Workers. R. Pierce Beaver. 
12 a New York Committee on Re- 
in Foreign Missions. October, 

1953. anges a some Y 135. 


Sart for American mission 


Pan DES WEIHEDIAKONATS IN DEN 
MIsSIONEN? J. Hornef. Die Katho- 
lischen Missionen (Freiburg i. Br.), 1953 
(2), 42-4. 136. 

+Der AUSBAU DER KIRCHLICHEN HIER 
ARCHIE IN DEN MISSIONSLANDERN : DER 
GEGENWARTIGE STAND DER MISSIONEN. 
Franz Arnold. O6esterreichisches Archie 
> saneares (Wien), 1952 (1), 7-22. 

I36a. 
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#ZuR ENTWICKLUNG DER KATHOLISCHEN 
KIRCHE IN SUDAFRIKA, 1951-1952. O. 
Niederberger, s.m.b. NZM, 1953 (2), 
142-6. 137. 

¢MISSIONEN OCH DE UNGA KYRKORNA. 
Erik Rudén. SMT, 1953 (1), 1-y. 138. 

+DEN SYDINDISKA KYRKOUNIONEN SASOM 
KYRKOHISTORISKT PROBLEM. Bengt 
Sundkler. SMT, 1953 (2), 102-7. 139. 

+Brs6K HOS DE SYDAFRIKANSKA KYRKORNA. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. SMT, 1953 (2), 
108-25. 140. 

See also 69 (Revival in East Africa); 94 
(Church in New Caledonia); 100 
(Church in Fiji) ; zz0 (The Ministry of 
the Church); 172z (Co-operation of 
Indigenous Christians). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Africa 
+Usaces Funikpres au Ruanpa. R. P. M. 
Pauwels. Anthropos (Freiburg, Schweiz), 

1953 (1-2), 30-43, I4I. 

tReLiciésE ANSCHAUUNGEN DER HAMBU- 
KUSCHU AM OKAWANGO IN NGRDLICHEN 
Stowest-Arrika. P. A. Frohlich, o.m.i. 
Anthropos (Freiburg, Schweiz), 1953 
(3-4), 485-92. 142. 

See also 63 (Traditional Religions in W. 

Africa). 


Religions of India 
VEDANTA FOR MopEeRN Man. Edited and 
with an introduction by Christopher 
Isherwood. xiv+410 pp. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 25s. 1952. 143. 
See review, p. 95. 


Islam 

tISLAMKUNDE UND KULTURWISSENSCHAFT. 
Gustave E. von Grunebaum. Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesell- 
schaft (Wiesbaden), 1953 (1), 2-18. 144. 

+MUHAMMEDANISM OCH Mission 1 Osta- 
FrikA. G. Bernander. SMT, 1953 (1), 
33-41. 145. 

+Sur LA CONTRIBUTION DES MISSIONNAIRES 
A La CONNAISSANCE DE L’ISLAM, SURTOUT 


PENDANT LE OYEN AGE Joseph 
Henninger, s.v.d. NZM, 1953 (3), 
161-85. 146. 


+Her APosTOLAAT IN EuROPA IN HET LICHT 


ZENDING. J. C. Hoekendijk. Neder- 
lands Theologisch Tijdschrift (Ocegst- 
geest), 1953 (Aug.), 321-31. 147, 
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Judaism 
tDiz_ JupEN. IM JOHANNESEVANGELIUM. 
J. Jocz. Judaica (Ziirich), 1953 (3), 
129-42. 148. 


+Diz BepEUTUNG Jesu CHRISTI UND DES 
IHN BEKENNENDEN GLAUBENS IN MARTIN 
Buspers DENKEN. Franz von Hammer- 
stein. Judaica (Ziirich), 1953 (3), 143- 
73. 149. 

+Die TaGunGEN ‘ KIRCHE UND JUDENTUM ” 
IN DEUTSCHLAND. Pastor Jasper. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1953 (3), 174-87. 150. 

+Le Scuisme EN Israét. D. E. Lanne. 
Irénikon (Chevetogne), 1953 (3), 227-36. 
151. 

+L’Ec.iseE pes ‘ Pauvrss.’ A. Gelin, p.s.s. 

glise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1953 

(2), 163-87. 152. 

+RELIGION AND MAGIC AMONG THE ISNEG. 
Part I: The Spirits. Part Il: The 
Shaman. Morice Vanoverbergh. <An- 
thropos (Freiburg, Schweiz), 1953 (1-2), 
71-104; (3-4), 557-68. 153. 


Other Religions 


{Diez EruGHTE BEsTATTUNG IN NorD-UND 
Hocnasigen. H. Nachtigall. Anthropos 
(Freiburg, Schweiz), 1953 (1-2), 44-70. 
154. 

+ZuR RELIGION DER TUJEN DES SINING- 
GEBIETES (KUKUNOR) (Schluss). Dominik 


Schréder. Anthropos (Freiburg, 
Schweiz), 1953 (1-2), 202-59. 155. 
+A MONGOLIAN SOURCE TO THE LAMAIST 


SUPPRESSION OF SHAMANISM IN THE 17TH 
Century. Walther Heissig. Anthropos 
(Freiburg, Schweiz), 1953 (1-2), 1-29; 
(3-4), 493-536. 156. 

+INHALT UND MAGISCHE BEDEUTUNG DER 
ALTTURKISCHEN INSCHRIFTEN. Anne- 
marie v. Gabain. Anthropos (Freiburg, 
Schweiz), 1953 (3-4), 537-56. 157. 

+Die SozIOLOGISCHE UND PADAGOGISCHE 
ROLLE DER DERWISCHORDEN IM OSMAN- 
IsCHE ReicHe. Hans Joachim Kissling. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft (Wiesbaden), 1953 (1), 
18-28. 158. 


+Der GOTTESNAME RuprRA. Manfred 
Mayrhofer. Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft (Wies- 
baden), 1953 (1), 140-50. 159. 

Der HEILIGENSCHEIN IN OSTASIEN. Sieg- 
fried Behrsing. Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldandischen Gesellschaft. (Wies- 
baden), 1953 (1), 156-92. 60, 
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General 


Tue TRANSCENDENT UNITY oF RELIGIONS. 
Frithjof Schuon. Translated by Peter 
Townsend. 199 pp. London: Faber. 
218s. 1953. J6z. 

A review is in preparation. 

+SYMBOL UND TRANSZENDENZ MIT BESON- 
DERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DES PROBLEMS 
DER ENTMYTHOLOGISIERUNG DER CHRIST- 
LICHEN RELIGION. Hans Looff. Studium 
Generale (Berlin, Géttingen, Heidel- 
berg), 1953 (6), 324-32. 62. 


+PuIssance ET SACRALITE DANS L’HISTOIRE 
pgs ReLicions. Mircea Eliade. Eranos- 


—_— 1952 (Ziirich 1953), 11-44. 
163. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


FAITH AND FREEDOM: THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND THE CHRISTIAN 
Answer. George Earle Owen. 116 pp. 
Illus. Manila: Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches. Pr. and P2.50. 
1953- 164. 

The li issue seen in terms 
of a very relevant Philippine situation, but 


also as a world challenge. 


Tue Nature or Cutture. A. L. Kroeber. 
x+ 437 Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $6.50. 1952. 165. 

Some collective writings of an American 
anthropologist of wide repute. 

THe Wortp oF PRIMITIVE Man. Paul 

Schuman. 


A description of primitive culture, social 
structure and world-view, with emphasis on 
the positive achievements of primitive 
peoples 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


ner ‘Topay. c 
‘roeber. xv+966 pp. Chicago: U 
versity of Chicago Bonne. $9. 


16 a 
encyclopaedic inventory of m 
FE Fin 8 knowledge about man, 


Tue REFUGEE AND THE UNITED Na 
Elfan Rees. 47 PP. » 
Endowment tr nternational 
15 cents. 1953. 768. 

A timely and significant 
the refugee problem b 
Refugee Affairs to the 
Churches. 


Tue REFUGEE IN THE yg Wo 
Jacques Vernant. 827 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 45s. Shen. 

The report of a world survey, 
the continued immensity and global 
of a problem ‘ which can only be rese 
by international action’ 

War, COMMUNISM AND Wortp RELIGIC 
Charles S. Braden. 281 pp. N.Y 
Harpers. $3.50. 1953. 170. 

A first-hand report, based on obse: 
and interviews, dene an around the 
trip in 1952-53, of the effect of war 
Communism on world religions. 

+CoMMUNISM THREATENS THE C 
OF Europe. Herbert He 
Stroup. Christianity and Crisis (Ni 
York), 1953 (13), 99-102. 171. 

+PopuLaTiIoON GROWTH AND L 
Stanparps. Colin Clark. Internati 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1953 ( 
QQ-117. 172. 

See also 45 (Point 4 and Central 
48 (‘ Missions a Imperialism ”) ; 
ay oy in W. Africa); 6z (Ag 

ce); 104 (Migratory Mover 
in Underdeveloped Countries) ; 
(Labour Code for French O 
Territories). 
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ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= National Christian Council Review 
(India) 


NMT =Nordisk Missions- ag 
NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Mi 

NZM — Zatch fir Mase 0 
PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk nelinels 
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When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 




















KIKUYU CONFLICT 
T. F. C. BEWES 


Canon Bewes, a missionary for 20 years in the Kikuyu area of 
Kenya, writes with authority and sympathetic understanding 
about the magnificent stand made by Kikuyu Christians against 
Mau Mau. The forward-looking concluding chapters are a 
valuable contribution to discussion of sound development in 


this multi-racial territory. 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 
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HIGHWAY PRESS 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 








THE CHURCH’S 
CARE 


A young wireless operator recently began 
his preparation for confirm@tion in the 
Flying Angel Mission in Mombasa, received 
further instruction from a parish priest in 
South Australia and was confirmed in the 
Flying Angel Chapel at Port Adelaide. 


The Flying Angel Mission 


The Flying Angel Mission exists in order that seamen of our own and 
other lands shall ‘ find the Church ’ in the ports to which they go. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 














SUPPLIES 
SHIPPING 
PACKING 
OUTFITS 
PASSAGES 


For over fifty years our service has met the needs 
of missionaries in every part of the world. The 
newly appointed missionary and the veteran 
alike appreciate the comprehensive facilities 
we have built up for their benefit. Whatever 
you require, we shall be pleased to assist you. 
‘Send details of your requirements to us now, 
or write for catalogue. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 
57 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C,I 
Telephone: Holborn 2546 Cables: Triple, London 














THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


Publishing Department of the London Missionary Society 





Here is exemplified the essential miss- 
Servant of the ionary character of the Church. A pop- 
exposition o: policy with w’ 
Church the Leadon Mistonsry Society eons to 
associate e churches of its order. 
Maxwell O. Janes os. 64. nek 
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s OW: e) Scar combine 

The Waiting Isle to make his book a valuable source of 
.E. rmation on this outpost ren 

a rmceaameasd aiakidailanend cutie. 9s. 44. a 





One World, One Bible readings, taken from the I.B.R.A. 
handbook for 1953, together with notes 

Faith affirming the missionary obligation of 
N. A. Turner-Smith the Church. Is. 6d. net 





a nea is meget | as PB ge eer 

or you groups, pilots junior 

Cloud of Witnesses * » organizatons Te deals with the 
Eileen K. Orchard story of the be 


of Congas, 
tional and L.M.S. ventures. 3s. 6d. net 
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